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REVIEW BOOKS. 


Tour in England, Freland, and France, in the 
Years 1828 and 1829; with Remarks on the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
and Anecdotes of distinguished Public Cha- 
racters. Ina Series of Letiers. By a Ger- 
man Prince. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. 
E. Wilson. 

Aw early, and hardly complete, copy of this 

work having been forwarded to us, we avail 

ourselves of it, and a great-saving of trouble it 
is, to call the attention of the English public 
to that which in its original German had at- 
tracted our notice, but could not expect to be 
very generally known in this country except 
through a translation such as is now before us. 

The name of the author, a Prussian of high 
rank, will be familiar to all our readers in the 
upper circles, when we mention Prince Puckler 

Muskau ; and we look with much curiosity to- 

wards his third volume, promising a view of the 

fashionable society in London, in which he so 
eonspicuously mixed. The present portion of 
his lucubrations relates to a tour in Wales, 

Treland, and England ; and it is long since we 

have met with a production of the kind more 


likely, as wi to make a noise in the 
world. . . ; 
It is in to hear what a foreigner of 


the most cultivated mind and great observation 
really thinks ©f us, our habits, and manners ; 
and the prince has, in truth, not been guilty of 
much concealment of his opinions. On the 
contrary, he makes some remarks, and tells 
some stories, which cannot be very palatable 
to the parties concerned. That he is occa- 
sionally mistaken, and, has also occasionally 
been rather hoaxed in the accounts given to 
him by natives, will appear to every well- 
informed reader; but we wish we could fairly 
assert, that our own travellers in foreign parts 
fall into as few exaggerations and blunders. 
It will also be seen, that in politics the prince 
is an ultra-liberal; in religion as established 
by law, a scoffer, though professing the purest 
moral sentiments, and the most exalted natural 
love of the Deity. Accordingly, his pages are 
tinged, arid in instances stained, with opinions 
which many good men will condemn: but as 
our journal eschews such questions, leading to 
rancour and controversy, we shall be content 
with stating the fact, and leaving the ar- 
gument. It is more consistent with our plan, 
and more agreeable to our spirit, to turn to the 
lively narrative and picturesque descriptions of 
the author; to his dashes‘of poetry, romance, 
and German enthusiasm ; and to his characte- 
ristic traits of men and women. 

The letters begin their date at Cheltenham, 
in July 1828, and are addressed to a certain 
* Dear Julia,” for .w amusement they 
were nightly com hile the impressions 
of the day were vividJoh the memory of the 
writer. From Cheltenham he went to Wales, 
visiting the principal attractions of that in- 

ing country, Llangollen, Conway Castle, 


&ec. &c. &c.. and thence passed to Dublin. 
From the Welsh trip, swollen and disfigured 
by the introduction of some inappropriate Ger- 
man criticisms on foreign works, and a bitter 
burlesque on “ the saints” at home and abroad, 
we shall not offer many extracts; being de. 
sirous to illustrate more at length the Irish 
portion of these travels. The following tale of 
execution by slate, which the Prince received 
as gospel at the slate quarries near Bangor, 
will scarcely be credited by sceptics who never 
saw slates but on house.roofs, or in the hands 
of school-boys. 

“ Tt was like a subterranean world! Above 
the blasted walls of slate, smooth as a mirror, 
and several hundred feet high, scarcely enough 
of the blue heaven was visible to enable me to 
distinguish mid-day from twilight. The earth 
on which we stood was likewise blasted rock ; 
just in the middle was a deep cleft six or eight 
feet. wide. Some children of the workmen 
were amusing themselves in leaping across this 
chasm,: for the sake of earning a few pence. 
The perpendicular sides were hung with men, 
who looked like dark birds, striking the rock 
with their long picks, and throwing down 
masses of slate which fell with a sharp and 
clattering sound. But on a sudden the whole 
mountain seemed to totter, loud cries of warn- 
ing re-echoed from various points,—the mine 
was sprung. A large mass of rock loosened 
itself slowly and majestically from above, fell 
down with a mighty plunge, and while dust 
and splinters darkened the air like smoke, the 
thunder rang around in wild echoes. These 
operations, which are of almost daily necessity 
in one part or other of the quarry, are so 
dangerous, that, according to the statement of 
the overseer himself, they calculate on an 
average of a hundred and fifty men wounded, 
and seven or eight killed, ina year. An hos- 
pital, exclusively devoted to the workmen on 
this property, receives the wounded; and on 
my way I had met, without being aware of it, 
the body of one who had fallen the day before, 
yesterday; ‘ car c’est comme un champ de 
bataille.’ The people who escorted it were so 
smartly dressed and so degorated with flowers, 
that I at first took the procession for a wedding, 
and was shocked when, in answer to my in- 
quiry for the bridegroom, ope of the attendants 
pointed in silence to the coffin which followed 
at some distance. The overseer assured me 
that half these accidents were owing to the in- 
difference of the men, who are too careless to 
remove in time and to a sufficient distance, 
though at every explosion they have full warn- 
ing given them. The slate invariably splits in 
sharp-edged flakes, so that an inconsiderable 
piece thrown to a great distance, is often suf- 
ficient to cut a man’s hand, leg, or even head, 
clean off. On one occasion, this-last, as J was 
assured, actually happened.” 

At Caernarvon we have an explanation of 
the Prince of Wales’s motto, usually rendered 
** T serve.” 

“ The Welsh, in consequence of the op- 





pressions of English governors: in the 


times of partial and momentary conquest, had 
declared to the king that they would obey 
none but a prince of their own nation. Edward 
therefore sent for his wife Eleanor in the 
depth of winter, that she might lie-in in Caer- 
narvon castle. . She bore a prince; upon which 
the king summoned the nobles and chiefs of 
the land, and asked them solemnly whether 
they would submit to the rule of a prince who 
was born in Wales, and could not speak a 
word of English. On their giving a joyful 
and surprised assent, he presented to them his 
new-born son, exclaitning in broken Welsh, 
Eich dyn! i.e. § This is your man!’ which 
has been corrupted into the present motto of 
the English arms, Ich dien.” 

Having fixed his head-quarters for a while 
at Dublin, our traveller explored the sur- 
rounding scenes, and then wended his way to 
Connaught, Galway, Limerick, Killarney, &c. 
&c., going to many places rarely seen by the 
English tourist. From his views of these 
various parts, and their inhabitants, we select 
our illustrations. Of Dublin, he states : 

* T found the park.rather empty, but the 
streets through which I returned full of move- 
ment and bustle. The dirt, the poverty, and 
the ragged clothing of the common people often 
exceed all belief. Nevertheless, they seem al- 
ways good-natured, and sometimes have fits of 
merriment in the open streets which border on 
madness — whisky is generally at the bottom 
of this. I saw a half-naked lad dance the na- 
tional dance in the market-place, so long and 
with such violent exertion, that at last he fell 
down senseless amid the cheers of the specta- 
tors, totally exhausted, like a Mohammedan 
dervise. The streets are crowded with beggar- 
boys, who buzz around one like flies, incessantly 
offering their services. Notwithstanding their 
extreme poverty, you may trust implicitly to 
their honesty; and wre lean, and fa- 
mished as they appear, yo no traces of 
melancholy on their open, good-natured coun- 
tenances., They are the best-bred and most 
contented beggar-boys in the world.” 

Among the lions was that great lioness, 
Lady Morgan, on whom the Prince called with 
a letter of introduction, *‘ and who (he says) 
had already sent me a polite invitation, which 
I had not been able to accept. I was very 
eager to make the acquaintance of a woman 
whom I rate so highly as an authoress. I 
found her, however, very different from what 
I had pictured her to myself. She is a little 
frivolous, lively woman, apparently, between 


thirty and forty, neither pr 5 but 
by no means disposed to resi . to the 
former, and with really fine expressive 
eyes. She has no idea of honte or 


embarrassment; her manners are not the most 
refined, and affect the aisance and levity.of the 
fashionable world, which, however, do not sit 
calmly or naturally upon her. She has the 
English weakness—that of talking incessantly 
of fashionable acquaintances, and trying to 





earlier 


pass for very recherché, to a degree quite un- 
[worthy of a woman. of such distinguished 
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e is not at all aware how she thus 
und herself. She is not difficult to know ; 
for = more vivacity than good taste, she 
instan rofesses —— and espe- 
cially some fog on say | occasion her liberal. 
ism and her eet e latter of the some- 
what obsolete sthool of Helvetius and Condil- 
lac. In herwritings she is far more guarded 
and dignified than in her conversation. The 
satire of the latter is, however, not less biting 
and dexterous than that of her pen, and just 
as little remarkable for a conscientious regard 
to truth. You may think that with all these 
elements two hours flew rapidly away. I had 
enthusiasm enough to be able to utter some 
a propos which pleased her, and she treated me 
with marked attention ; first, because I happen 
to have a distinguished title; and, secondly, 
because she had seen my name as dancing at 
Almacks’, and as present at several fétes of the 
great leaders of ton—a circumstance which ap- 
peared so important in her eyes, that she re. 
peatedly recurred to it.” 

As we happen to be upon personals, we may 
as well skip a half volume, and give the au. 
thor’s account of a visit to O’Connell, whose 
castle he reached after a ride from Kenmare, 
which amply justified his quotation from Crof- 
ton Croker, that “‘ no land is better than the 
coast of Inveragh to be drowned in the sea; 
or, if you like that better, to break your neck 
on shore.” His graphic detail of his perils is 
very amusing; but we hasten to their end at 
Derrinane, when “ At length,—at length a 
bright light broke through the darkness; the 
road grew more even; here and there a bit 
of hedge was visible; and in a few minutes 
we stopped at the gate of an ancient build- 
ing standing on the rocky shore, from the 
windows of which a friendly golden radiance 
streamed through the night. The tower-clock 
was striking eleven, and I was, I confess, some- 
what anxious as to my dinner; especially as I 
saw no living being, except a man in a dress- 
ing-gown at an upper window. Soon, however, 
I heard sounds in the house; a handsomely 
dressed servant appeared, bearing silver candle- 
sticks, and opened the door of a room, in which 
I saw with astonishment a company of from 
fifteen to twenty persons sitting at a hee table, 
on which were placed wine and dessert. A 
tall handsome man, of cheerful and agreeable 
aspect, rose to receive me, apologised for hav- 
ing given m@up.jn consequence of the lateness 
of the hour, etted that I had made such a 
journey in such terrible weather, presented me 
in a cursory manner to his family, who formed 
the majority of the coment: and then con- 
ducted me to my bed-room. This was the great 
O'Connell. On my return to the dining-room 
I found the greater part of the company there 
assembled. I was most hospitably entertained ; 
and it would be ungrateful not to make honour- 
able mention of Mr. O’Connell’s old and capital 
wine. As soon as the ladies had quitted us, 
he drew his seat near me, and Ireland was of 
course the subject of our conversation. He 
asked me if I had yet seen many of the curiosi- 
ties of I whether I had been at the 
Giant’s ay? ‘* No,’ replied I, laugh- 
ing; ‘ before I visit the Giant's Causeway, I 
wished to see Treland’s Giants ;’ and there- 
with drank a glass of claret to his high under- 
takings. Daniel O'Connell is indeed no com- 
mon man,—though the man of the commonalty. 
His power is so great, that at this moment it 
only depends on him to raise the standard of 
rebellion from one end of the island to the 
ighted, and 


other. He is, however, too 
much too sure of attaining his end by safer 





means, to wish to bring on any such 

crisis. He has certainly shewn great d 

in availing himself of the temper of the 

at this moment, legally, openly, and in the 
face of the government, to acquire a power 
scarcely inferior to that of the sovereign ; in- 
deed, though without arms or armies, in some 
instances far surpassing it: —for how would 
it have been possible for his Majesty George IV. 
to withhold 40,000 of his faithful Irishmen for 
three days from whisky-drinking ? which O’Con- 
nell actually accomplished in the memorable 
Clare election. The enthusiasm of the people 
rose to such a height, that they themselves 
decreed and inflicted a punishment for drunk- 
enness. The delinquent was thrown into a 
certain part of the river, and held there for 
two hours, during which time he was made to 
undergo frequent submersions. The next day 
Thad fuller opportunity of observing O’Con- 
nell. On the whole, he exceeded my expecta- 
tions. His exterior is attractive; and the ex- 
pression of intelligent good nature, united with 
determination and prudence, which marks his 
countenance, is extremely winning. He has, 
perhaps, more of persuasiveness thau of genuine, 
large, and lofty eloquence ; and one frequently 
perceives too much design and manner in his 
words. Nevertheless, it is impossible not to 
follow his powerful arguments with interest, to 
view the martial dignity of his carriage with- 
out pleasure, or to refrain from laughing at his 
wit. It is very certain that he looks much 
more like a general of Napoleon’s than a Dub- 
lin advocate. This resemblance is rendered 
much more striking by the perfection with 
which he speaks French, — having been edu- 
cated at the Jesuits’ Colleges at Douai and 
St. Omer. His family is old, and was probably 
one of the great families of the land. His 
friends, indeed, maintain that he springs from 
the ancient kings of Kerry, —an opinion which 
no doubt adds to the reverence with which he 
is regarded by the people. He himself told me, 
—and not without a certain pretension,— that 
one of his cousins was Comte O’Connell, and 
‘ cordon rouge’ in France, and another a baron, 
general, and chamberlain to the Emperor of 
Austria; but that he was the head of the 
family. It appeared to me that he was re- 
garded by the other members of it with almost 
religious enthusiasm. He is about fifty years 
old, and in excellent preservation, though his 
youth was rather wild and riotous. Among 
other things he became notorious, about ten 
years ago, for a duel he fought. The Protest- 
ants, to whom his talents early made him for- 
midable, set ona certain Desterre,—a bully 
and fighter by profession, —to ride through al! 
the streets of Dublin with a hunting-whip, 
which, as he declared, he intended to lay on 
the shoulders of the king of Kerry. The natural 
consequence was a meeting the next morning, 
in which O’Connell lodged a bullet in Des- 
terre’s heart; Desterre’s shot went through 
his hat. This was his first victory over the 
Orangemen, which has been followed by so 
many more important, and, it is to be hoped, 
will be followed by others more important still. 
His desire for celebrity seemed to me bound- 
less; and if he should succeed in obtaining 
emancipation, of which I have no doubt, his 
career, so far from being closed, will, I think, 
only then properly begin. But the evils of 
Ireland, and of the constitution of Great Bri- 
tain generally, lie too deep to be removed by 
emancipation. To return to O’Connell; 1 
must mention, that he has received from Na- 
ture an invaluable gift for a party-leader; a 
magnificent voice, united to good lungs and & 





strong constitution. His understanding is sharp 
nd quick, and his acquirements out of his pro. 
ession not inggigiderable. With all this, his 
manners are, said, winning and popu- 
lar: althoug’ at of the actor is perceiv. 
able in them, not conceal his very high 
opinion of himself, and are occasionally tinged 
by what an English would call ‘ vulgarity.’ 
Where is there | e entirely without 
shade ? — ing man, the real 
though not oste of the Catholics, 
was present, Father range, a friar, and 
O’Connell’s conf *” He may be regarded as 
the real founder of that Catholic Association 
so often derided in England, but which, by 
merely negative powers, by dexterous activity 
in secret, and by universally organising and 
training the people to one determinate end, 
attained a power over them as boundless as 
that of the hierarchy in the middle ages; 
with this difference, that the former strove 
for light and liberty, the latter for dark. 
ness and slavery. This is another outbreak of 
that second great revolution, which, solely by 
intellectual means, without any admixture of 
physical force, is advancing to its accomplish. 
ment, and whose simple but resistless weapons 
are public discussion and the press. L’Estrange 
is a man of philosophical mind and unalterable 
calmness. His manners are those of an accom. 
plished gentleman, who has traversed Europe 
in various capacities, has a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind, and, with all his mildness, 
cannot always conceal the sharp traces of great 
astuteness. I should call him the ideal of a 
well-intentioned Jesuit. As O’Connell was 
busy, I took an early walk with the friar toa 
desert island, to which we crossed dry-footed 
over the smooth sand now left by the ebb. 
Here stand the genuine ruins of Derrinane 
Abbey, to which O’Connéll’s House is only an 
appendix. It is to be repaired by the family, 
probably when some of their hopes are ful- 
filled. On our return we found O'Connell on 
the terrace of his castle, like a chieftain sur- 
rounded by his vassals, and by groups of the 
neighbouring peasantry, who came to receive 
his instructions, or to whom he laid down the 
law. This he can the more easily do, being a 
lawyer; but nobody would dare to appeal from 
his decisions: O’Connell and the Pope are here 
equally infallible. Law-suits therefore do not 
exist within his empire; and this extends not 
only over his own tenantry, but, I believe, over 
the whole neighbourhood. I wondered, when 
I afterwards found both O’Connell and L’Es- 
trange entirely free from religious bigotry, and 
even remarked in them very tolerant and phi- 
losophical views, though they persisted in choos- 
ing to continue true Catholics. I wished I had 
been able to conjure hither some of those furi- 
ous imbeciles among the English Protestants,— 
as for instance Mr. L_—, who cry out at the 
Catholics as irrational and bigoted ; while they 
themselves alone, in the true sense of the word, 
cling to the fanatical faith of their politico- 
religious party, and are firmly predetermined 
to keep their long ears for ever closed to reason 
and humanity.” : 
From Derrinane, with the owner of which 
he so well agreed in sentiment, the prince re- 
turned to Kenmare: thence he made an excur- 
sion * to Hungry Hill (he tells), a lofty moun- 
tain at the end of Bantry Bay, remarkable for 
its waterfall, and for Thomas O'Rourke's flight 
to the moon on an eagle’s back, which began 
here, and has so often been related in prose and 
verse. Even in Germany this amusing tale 
has been repeatedly translated, and has proba- 
bly fallen into your hands. The hero of the 
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story is a gamekeeper of Lord B——’s, who is 





still alive, and almost always drunk. Qn our/|needed.* 


return, Colonel W——- introduced him to me 
He is now extremely proud of his 
r saw him to 


at the inn. 
celebrity, and seemed to me when 
be projecting another visit to the moon.” 


This is one of the whimsical Irish appropria- 
tions of a fiction to some living individual. 
Little could Croker dream, when he invented 
Terence O’Rourke’s dream, that it would have 


its exact truth thus corroborated ! 


One other extract must now conclude this 
our first notice of a very striking and amusing 


work. 
Donnabrook Fair.—*T rode out again to- 
day for the first time to see the fair at Donna- 
brook, near Dublin, which is a kind of popular 
festival. Nothing, indeed, can be more na- 
tional. The poverty, the dirt, and the wild 
tumult, were as great as the glee and merri- 
ment with which the cheapest pleasures were 
enjoyed. I saw things eaten and drunk with 
delight which forced me to turn my head quickly 
away to remain master of my disgust. Heat 
and dust, crowd and stench (il aut le dire), 
made it impossible to stay long: but these do 
not annoy the natives. There were many 
hundred tents, all ragged like the people, and 
adorned with tawdry rags instead of flags: 
many contented themselves with a cross on a 
hoop—one had hoisted a dead and half-putrid 
catas asign! The lowest sort of rope-dancers 
and posture-masters exercised their toilsome 
vocation on stages of planks, and dressed in 
shabby finery, dancing and grimacing in the 
dreadful heat till they were completely ex- 
hausted. A third part of the public lay, or ra- 
ther rolled about, drunk ; others ate, screamed, 
shouted, and fought. The women rode about, 
sitting two and three upon an ass, pushed their 
way through the crowd, smoked with great 
delight, and coquetted with their sweethearts. 
The most ridiculous group was one which I 
should have thought indigenous only to Rio de 
la Plata. Two beggars were seated on a horse, 
who, by his wretched plight, seemed to suppli- 
cate for them ; they had no saddle, and a piece 
of twine served as reins. As I left the fair, a 
pair of lovers, excessively drunk, took the same 
road. It was a rich treat to watch their be- 
haviour. Both were horribly ugly, but treated 
each other with the greatest tenderness and 
the most delicate attention. The lover espe- 
cially displayed a sort of chivalrous politeness. 
Nothing could be more gallant, and at the 
same time more respectful, than his repeated 
efforts to preserve his fair one from falling, 
although he had no little difficulty in keeping 
own balance, From his ingratiating de- 
meanour and her delighted smiles, I could also 
Perceive that he was using every endeavour to 
entertain her agreeably ; and that her answers, 
notwithstanding her evalté state, were given 
with a coquetry and an air of affectionate inti- 
macy which would have been ‘exquisitely be- 
coming and attractive in a pretty woman. 
Teverence for truth compels me to add, that not 
the slightest trace of English brutality was to 
perceived: they were more like French 
People, though their gaiety was mingled with 
More humour and more genuine good-nature ; 
both of which are national traits of the Irish, 
and are always doubled by potheen (the best 
sort of whisky illicitly distilled). Don’t re- 
proach me for the vulgarity of the pictures I 
you: they are more akin to nature than 

the painted dolls of our salons.” 
We conclude, for the present; adding, that 
translator has acquitted himself most ably, 


bot 





common-places, and in supplying notes where 


707 


“ The back part of their_heads was shaved, 
and in front their thick, matted hair, divided 








The Romance of History—Italy. 


gle phrase! 


following scene is like a rich arabesque. 


shippers. 


fair and a scene of general rejoicing. 
it an unpleasant sight to see the collected 
thousands scattered on the verdant hills, or 
laid under the shade of trees, or by the gush- 
ing fountains whose cool waves might mitigate 
the force of the wines of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont; nor was it at all ungrateful to the ear 
to catch the distant roar of mingled voices 


y|speaking various tongues, and the long, loud 


laugh, and the festive chorus, and the sounds 
of such musical instruments as barbarians and 
Italians could collect and play. . 
* Since writing the foregoing, we have seen the preface 
to the work, which shews us that the German edition 
had _ been reviewed by a no less celebrated critic than 
Géthe. We are flattered by finding that his opinions 
coincide so closely with our own respecting it; and we 
quote one striking ~~ from his remarks. ‘‘ The pe- 
culiarities of English manners and habits are drawn 
vividly and distinctly, and without exaggeration. We 
acquire a lively idea of that wonderful combination, that 
luxuriant growth ;—of that insular life which is based in 
boundiess wealth and civil freedom, in universal monotony 
and manifold diversity ; formal and capricious, active and 





bin rendering his original, in omitting 





torpid, energetic and dull, comfortable and tedious, the 
envy and the derision of the world.” 


Macfarlane. 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1832. 
Bull. 


The Festival of St. John the Baptist.— 
“ The Vatican itself could hardly have offered 
a more splendid hierarchical display than 
that which met the eye when the doors 
of the temple were thrown open, and the 
shrine of Saint John, decorated with gold and 
silver and precious stones, and flanked by two 
long lines of monks with shaven crowns and 
robes picturesquely simple, and of priests in 
costly stoles, was opened to the thronging wor- 
The incense breathed as sweetly, 
the tapers and the torches of virgin wax 
shed as brilliant a light, as if the successor of 
Saint Peter himself had presided at the festival. 
Moreover, the Lombards had adopted in their 
churches the inestimable gift of dignity and 
beauty which St. Gregory had bestowed on the 
ecclesiastical service in his sublime ‘ Canto 
fermo;’ and whatever may have been the de- 
eS of spiritual unction, the mass and the 

ymns to the saint were just as well sung at 
Monza as they could have been at Rome. In 
ancient days, as in modern, under the Christian 
creed as under the pagan, it seems to have 
been the practice, more particularly in the 
glowing, exhilarating climes of Italy and Greece, 
to mix festivity and diversion with worship 
and prayer, and that the spiritual exercises of 
the morning should be followed by the recrea- 
tions of the body, and by feasting and dancing, 
singing and drinking. Even as we now see it 
in the ¢ Giorni di festa’ at Rome or Naples, did 
it befall at Monza; for as soon as the splendid 
ceremonies of the church were over, the scene 
without assumed all the characters of a country 
Nor was 


over the forehead, fell down on each side of 
By Charles | the face as low as the line of the mouth, over 


which, as well as across the eyes, motion or 
the wind would frequently throw it, and 


Tue Romance of Italian History—what a world | shaggy beards of enormous length, from which 
of adventure and imagination are in that sin- 
Venice, with her brides, the lost 
and the recovered in one single day; captive 
queens but stepping from a prison to a throne ; 
pilgrims, knights, with all their picturesque 
associations ;—theseare therich materials which 
Mr. Macfarlane has most judiciously worked 
up into spirited and interesting narrative. 
The manners and events of the time are thus 
brought forward in their most attractive shape ; 
and the youthful reader will have imbibed, 
almost unconsciously, a clear idea of the time, 
and a great body of historical information, 
while carried on by some pleasant story. The 


they are supposed to have derived their name 
of Longobardi, completed their hirsute appear- 
ance. Their dress consisted of loose linen 
garments, much after the fashion of our Anglo. 
Saxons, and they were rather gaudily than 
tastefully ornamented with broad stripes of 
variegated colours—red, yellow, purple, blue, 
and green, sewn on transversely. In Italy 
they had found silks, and silks worked by 
eastern looms, and dyed with the brilliant 
dyes of the East, which added considerably to 
the splendour of their appearance. Their legs 
were encased in long hose which reached to 
the ankle, and they wore open sandals on their 
otherwise naked feet ; but many of the courtiers 
had adopted from the Italians the use of stiva- 
letti, or long gaiters made of woollen cloth of a 
bright red or scarlet colour. The gasindj, or 
domestic and military attendants, had placed 
against the wall, behind each chieftain, his 
asta, or lance; and, even at the festive board 
of their sovereign, their heavy swords were 
heard to rattle, and their iron baskets and 
their hilts were seen at times to protrude 
above the level of the table.” 

The Wandering King is an eventful history 
of those troubled times: its hero, however, 
escapes all his manifold dangers, and finally 
ascends the throne of his ancestors. 

*¢ Seven years after this happy restoration, 
the following facts occurred, which are too 
interesting and honourable to the Lombard 
king to be passed over in silence. A certain 
Wilfred, bishop of York, driven from his 
home by some intrigue among the Anglo. 
Saxons, reached the dominions of Bertarid on 
his way to Rome. Whilst there, messengers 
arrived from England, offering immense sums 
to the king if he would throw the bishop into 
prison, and prevent his going to Rome. The 
exiled ecclesiastic appeared at the palace, and 
was informed by the king of the answer he 
had given his enemies. ‘ In my younger days 
I also was driven from my country. I went a 

hapless wanderer, and sought and found refuge 

from a certain king of the Huns, and of the 
sect of the pagans, who, with an oath to his 
false god, pledged himself never to give mé 

into the hands of mine enemies, nor to betray 
me. After some time the am ors of mine 
enemies ¢4me and promised with an oath to 

the same king, to give him a bushel full of 
gold eoins if he would place me in their power, 

that they might kill me. To which the king 

answered, * I would expect death from the 

gods if I committed this iniquity, and trampled 

on the vow made to my divinities.’ Now, 

how much the more I, who know and adore 

the true God, ought to be far from such a 

crime? I would not give my soul to gain the 

whole world !’” 

Mr. Macfarlane says, in his preface, “ some 

few of the tales were written at Naples, in the 

scenes of the events; and, generally, I have 

taken my descriptions from notes made during 

my travels ; seldom attempting to describe what 

I have not seen, or indeed what was not 

familiar to me from long residences or re- 

peated visits. A little enthusiasm will pro- 

bably be excused in one, who, considering the 

present length of his life, has passed a good 

rtion of it in that beautiful country, with 





ittle else to do but to see and to admire,” 
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“We have quoted this-passage.to shew. the 
advantages our author has possessed, and,also to 
add, that he deserved them.:. to. knowledge 
and romantic incident he has brought industry 
and talent; and the Romance of the History 
of Italy merits well of public favour: { 





.The Village Patriarch. 12mo. pp..198...Corn- 
Law Rhymes. 34d edition. 12mo,' ipp.. 115. 
London, 1831.  Steill. pi di ay 

THERE is @ great deal of talent that we! ad- 

mire, a great deal of bad taste that we dis- 

approve, and some bad rongg. okey which we 
can make wances rather excuses, in 
these little volumes. The writer before us is 
evidently a disappointed, and: therefore a dis- 
contented, man: we are too well acquainted 
with the hardships and anxieties of a literary 
career, not to know how they irritate the feel- 
ings and sour the temper: add to this, poli- 
tical excitement,—and we marvel at no ex- 

ression, however violent, we were going to 

ave said ferocious. The author of the Village 

Patriarch is ‘a person of no ordinary stamp ; 

and it must have been grievous, indeed, to such 

a mind to be constantly putting forth efforts 

that were iated, and making exertions 

that met not with their reward. An article.in 
the New Monthly Magazine of last April, 
written in the best spirit of criticism—that of 

candid and liberal encouragement—first: di- 

rected public attention to one of the writer’s 

s: the tone in which this is acknow- 
edged is singularly characteristic of the angry 
and prejudiced man—‘* What! in the land-of 
castes and cant, take a poor self-educated man 
by the hand, and declare to the world that. his 
book is worth reading!” Again, in another 
place, he speaks of “ the absurdity of sup- 
posing any of them will notice ‘ a poor man’s 
book.’ Now, this is exceedingly untrue. That 
literature is a great lottery, no one who knows 
any thing of it will deny; but that the mere 
fact of ‘*the author’s, being a poor man” would 
prevent praise being awarded, is in the face of 
all experience; on the contrary, an adventi- 
tious interest has always been felt in the works 
of what are called ‘* uneducated poets ;” and, 
as far as critics are concerned, the writer may 
rely upon it, they take an interest in the merit 
they discover. Of our author's politics ‘ we 
shall only say, he is as prejudiced as passion 
always is; and that, let an existing abuse be 
what it will, coarse and virulent la é will 
go but. a little way asa remedy. We must 
also add, thatthe whole .tendency of thesé 
works is mischievous. It is the fashion: of the 
present day to rail at ‘* all powers that be ;” 
to fancy that anychange must.\be for the 
better; and to Jay the fault of ‘whatever ills 
are being endured on the existing government 

—utterly forgetful of that old truth, though 

not the less true for being old— 

** How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
The part that laws or kings can cause or cure !” 

The worst of inflammatory writings like the 
present is, that they give an imaginary point 
of relief to actual sufferings: for example, 
though this is no place to decide on the good or 
evil effects of the corn-laws, still it stands to 
reason, that it is quite ridiculous to throw upon 
them the blame of all existing misery: if they 
were to-morrow, that man is a fool or 

a knave who would tell the starving poor that 

there would at once be an end to their wretch- 

edness. Moreover, it is equally irritating and 
delusive to be eloquent on the much happier 
condition of our grandfathers! When did this 
state of prosperity -ever exist? We find sor- 
row, discontent, and poverty, in every period 


and. every record.of human history. The mania 
for change, the reference of all grievances to a 
political cause, are reigning and dangerous 
fashions of the present day. There.is no belief 
into which people may not and do not talk 
themselves; and our countrymen are doing 
all they can to persuade themselves and their 
neighbours: that they are the most miserable, 
the most ill-used, and the most oppressed people 
in the world. It. were far better to weigh a 
little more our advantages against our disad- 
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But deems thee human, for thy voice is man’s. 

You, too,.proud dame, whose 

The king’s blind subject on the Toad; 

You, who much wonder, that, with all our plans 

To starve the poor, they still should crawl Rd 

First, the absurdity of Say Sara over the 
moon ; secondly, when,did ‘‘ England’s noon” 
exist ? thirdly, the allusion to the beadle and 
to the lady—as if a positive wish was felt, and 
a positive plan existed, ‘ to starve the poor.” 
God knows, peopléare’fearfully regardless one 
of the other; ‘and)itseamnot be too often or too 


vantages; and instead of comparing our posi-| forcibly impressed on the rich, the awful re. 
tion with some theory of unattainable perfec- | sponsibility they aré under to their Maker, of 


tion, just contrast it with the actual condition | 


of three fourths of the inhabited globe.’ But 
no: it is all discontent, and no thankfulness ; 
and such a work'as the one now before us, 
taking some individual hardship as the rule, 
not the exception—dealing out exciting and 
violent abuse on all that have the outward 
Seeming of worldly prosperity—and accusing 
ministers and laws as sole causes of every 
human misfortune,—such a work as the pre- 
sent is, we do repeat, bad in spirit, and per- 
nicious ih tendency. We now turn to the 
volume itself. 

The poet thus describes his hero :—‘‘ The 
Village Patriarch is a sort of history, in verse, 
of a Titnd old whig or jacobin, who ought to 


have been sent to the tread-mill. He was, it 


seems, a bricklayer; and he died of free-trade 

and the corn-law, at the tender age of a hun- 

dred years. Of course, he was buried at. the 

expense ‘of. the parish, as whigs and radicals 

generally are.’ 

in one phrase. 
Aedtn: é 


> 


flammatory falsehood enough 


‘The unhappy people of the United States 
cannot bear to read Crabbe. They think him 
unnatural, and he is'sd to theni'$ for ‘in their 
wretched country cottagers. are, not. paupers, 
young men. are not compelled to marry or be- 
come preachers, marriage is not synonymous 
with misery, and partrid: ting. is not reli- 
gion to the elect. But I write for es 
and every true Briton, or, anti-Huskissonian, 
ought to buy my goods.” 

The poet peeps through the patriot, after all. 
America is the Utopia of our pseudo-politi- 
cians—all its advantages, of course, referred to 
its sepeibtican form of government—utterly for- 
getful of these simple facts; first, that the 
great advantage which America possesses is, 
that it is a fertile country thinly peopled—a 
blessing which would be somewhat diminished 
ifthe population of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
‘laid, could suddenly be transported to that fa- 
voured soil; and, secondly, that the majority 
Of the backwood settlers endure privations and 
go through hardships which would startle half 
the indwellers of our town or country. 

Now to the poetry: the first passage we quote 
is the only specimen we intend giving, of our 
author’s peculiar faults; indeed, it embodies 
them all—viz. ludicrous expressions, unfair 
conclusions, and violence. Enoch is walki 
through the town— 

Thou upstart dandy, with the cheek of lead! 

How dar’st thou from the wall push those gray hairs? 

Dwarf, if he lift a finger, thou art dead! 

His thumb could fillip off thy worthless head ; 

His foot, uplifted, spurn thee o’er the moon. 

« Some natural tears he drops, but wipes — 

in England’s and in manhood’s noon, 

Toil'd lightly.and earn’d much. 

* * * e 


Beadle! how canst thou smite with speech severe, 
oe who was reverenced long ere thou wast born? 





'o homeless, soulless beggar meets thee here, 
Although that threadbare coat is patch’d and torn: 
His bursting heart repels thy taunt with scorn, 





what account they shall render of the’ poor 
“ committed to their charge.” The rich man 
who sees want which he can and does not’re. 
lieve, has been guilty of a positive sin, for which 
a terrible reckoning will be exacted._We now 
turn to what is, whatever authors may think, 
far the pleasanter part of our task—that of 
selecting merits. Ifa fine feeling for natural 
beauty, an. exquisite power of investing those 
feelings in ‘words, a vein of generous sym. 
pathy, and that indefinable music in language 
which has. aisweetness.* more than rhyme,”— 
if these can constitute a poet, the author of the 
Village Patriarch is one in the best and purest 
acceptation of the word. We proceed to a series 
of extracts. 
A winter landacape. 
*« Through fiery haze broad papethe enasy eens 
The travelld road returns [ iron sound, , 
Rings in the frosty air the murderous gun ; 
Thi fieldfare dies} and heavy to the ground, 
Shot in weak flight, the partridge » his wound 
Purplitig with'seatter’d drops the crusted snow.” 
The widow, . 
** But, mourning better days, the widow here 
Still tries to'maKe her little garden bloom— 
4 weeds appear 
re their prison-tomb ; 
rs H spring shall come! 
And tiiére, iit May,‘the lilae i eaepe for breath, 
And mint and thyme seettr fai their woes to speak— 
Like saddést portraits, painted after death ; 
And zpindling wallflowers, in the choak ing reek, 
For life, for fife, uplift their branches weak. 
Pale, dwindled lad, that on her slated shop 
Set’st moss and groundsel from the frosty lea! 
O’er them no more the tiny wren s! Op: 
Poor ts! poor child! I’ pity them and thees 
I not wise Mercy’s high decree: 
They fade, thou diest—but thou to live again, , 
To bloom in-heay’n, And will thy flowers be there? 
Heav’n without them would smile for thee in vain. 
Thither, boy, the primrose shall repair— 
There violets breathe of England's dewy air, 
nd daisies speak of her, that dearest one, 
Who then shall bend above thy early bier, 
Mourning her feeble boy for ever gone, 
Yet long to clasp his dust for ever here! 
No, no, it shall not want or flower or tear! 
In thy worn hand her sorrow will not fail 
To place the winter rose, or wind-flower meek ; 
Then kiss thy marble smile, thy forehead pale, 
But not the icy darkness from thy cheek ; 
Then gaze—then press her heart, that yet shall break, 
And feebly sob, ‘ My child! we part, to meet. 
We have read nothing more touching than 
the above picture. A ruined cottage is also 


beautiful. 
“« Neg since divorced the jasmine pale 
That clasp’d the casement; and the sorrowing gale 
Sighs o’er the plot where erst thy choice flowers 
me one os ini 
Ah ! when the cot garden runs to waste, 
Full oft the rank weed tells of hopes entomb'd.” 
With one exception, how fine is the fol- 
lowing !— 
** Recall 
The deeds of other days; and from the urn 
Of things which wane, chee words that breathe and 


burn. 
+ oe the dark ment etchonigeane Oat 
parks sun, in starry spangles : 
show ’ hi sudlent head 

Veils Therion began with gilt i diamonds bow'd, 

Is sunny light beneath the sunless cloud.” a 

There is a meanness in a term of artificial 
ornament as applied to glorious i 
“ 2 age - 

starry spangles” is fitter description for 
bugle-trimming than for “ the poetry of 
heaven.” 
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The Sabbath. 

« But, hark! the chimes of morning die away ! 
Hark !—to the heart the solemn sweetness steals, 
Like the heart’s voice, unfelt by none who feels 
That God is love, that man is living dust; 
Unfelt by none whom ties of brother! 

. Link to his kind; by none who puts his trust 
In nought of earth that hath survived the flood, 
Save those mute charities, by which the 
Strengthen poor worms, getve their Maker best.” 

- Fine portrait of a peasant, allowing for the 

exaggerated beginning: 

«* Thrall though he be 
Of brutes who bite him while he feeds them, still 
He feels his intellectual dignity. 
Works hard, reads usefully, with no mean skill 
Writes, and can reason w s goed and ill. 
He hoards his week} pont tear is shed 
For sorrows which his ard-worn hand relieves, 
Too poor, too proud, too just, too wise to wed, 
(For slaves enough already toil for thieves,) 

How gratefully his growing mind receives 

The fod which tyrants struggle to withhold! 

Though hourly ills his every sense invade, 

Beneath the cloud that o’er his home is roll’d, 

He yet respects the power which man hath made, 

Nor loathes the despot-humbling sons/of trade. 

But when the silent Sabbath<lay ba (ged 

He seeks the aging bordering on the moor, 

Where his forefathers pass‘d thelt lowly lives, 

Where still his mother dwells; ci h poor, 


Oh, with Shat rapture he y 

From streets courts with crime and 

And bids the mountain lift him to the sky! 

How proud, to feel his heart not all subdued ! 
How happy, to shake hands with solitude! 

Still, Nature! still he loves shy Lugiande brown, 
The rock that o’er his father’s id towers ! 
And strangers, hurrying through the dingy town, 
May know his workshop by its sweet wild flowers. 
Cropp’d on the Sabbath, from the hedge-side bowers, 
The hawthorn blossom in his window yt 7 

Far from the headlong stream and lucid 

The pallid alpine rose to meet him stoops, 

As if to soothe a brother in despair. 

Exil’d from Nature and her pictures fair, 

E’en winter sends a posy to his jail, 

Wreath’d of the sunny celandine—the brief 
Courageous wind-flower, loveliest of the frail— 
The hazel’s crim he woodbine’s leaf— 


stag—tl 
The daisy, with its balf-closd eye of grief 


Prophets of fragrance, beauty, joy, and song.” 


The next passage is very characteristic of the 
writer. 


‘ O that my poesy were like'the ctifld 
That gathers daisies from the Jap of May; 
With prattle sweeter than the bloomy wild! 
It then might teach poor wisdom to’ be gay 
As flowers, and birds, and rivers, all'at play, 
And winds, that make the voiceltss clouds of morn 
Harmonious. But distemper’d, if not 
I feed on nature’s bane, and mess with scorn. 
I would not, could not, if I would, be glad, 
But, like shade-loving plants, am happiest sad. 
My heart, once soft as woman’’s tear, is gnarl’d 
With gloating on the ills I cannot cure.” 
Fine image. 
*¢ In those fearful 
When, tempest-driv’n, and toss’d on troubled seas, 
Thought, like the petrel, loved the whirlwind best, 
And o’er the waves, and through the foam, with ease, 
Rose up into the black cloud’s thund’rous breast, 
To rouse the lightning from his gloomy rest.” 
Spring landscape. 
“ Flowers peep, trees bud, boughs tremble, rivers run; 
The redwing saith, it is a glorious morn. 
Blue are thy heavens, thou Highest! and thy sun 
Shines without cloud, all fire. How sweetly, borne 
On wings of morning o’er the leafless thorn, 
The tiny wren’s small twitter warbles near ; 
How swiftly flashes in the stream the trout ! 
Woodbine ! our father’s ever watchful ear 
Knows, by thy rustle, that thy leaves are out. 
The trailing bramble hath not yet a sprout ; 
Yet — to the wind the wanton prates, 
Not with thy smooth lisp, woodbine of the fields ! 
Gladly on thee, Spring's harbinger, when yiekda 
ly on thee, 's » when yie! 
All-bounteous earth her od’rous flowers, pi builds 
The nightingale, in beauty’s fairest land.” 


We contrast: this with a scene in winter. 


“ How wild, how wondrous, and how changed ‘the’scene 
Since erie On hill and valley t 
Then fook’d broad heav’n, al, did and serene, 
And earth and sky were beauty, music, light. 
But now the storm-cock shakes the powdery white, 
With start impatient, from his shivering 
And, on the maple’s loaded bough depress’d, 
Perch’d o'er the buried daisy, ene! sings, 
With modulated throat and speckled breast, 
To cheer the hen-bird, drooping in the nest 
On dusky eggs with many a dot and streak. 





Love of the celandine, and primrose meek, 
Star of the leafless hazle, where art thou? 
Where is the wind-flower, with its modest cheek ? 
Larch! hast thou dash’d from thy denuded brow 
Blossoms that stole their rose-hues from the glow 
Of even, blushing into dreams of love? 
Flowers of the wintry beam and faithless sky ! 
Gems of the wither’d bank and shadeless grove ! 
Ye are where he who mourns you soon must lie; 
Beneath the shroud ye slumber—tranquilly, 
But not for ever. Yet a sudden hour 
Shall thaw the spotless mantle of your sleep, 
And bid it, melted into thunder, pour, 
From mountain, waste, and fell, with foamy sweep, 
Whelming the flooded plain in ruin deep. 
Yes, little silent minstrels of the wild, 
Your voiceless song shall touch the heart again ! 
And shall no morning dawn on Sorrow’s child ? 
Shall buried mind for ever mute remain 
Beneath the sod, from which your beauteous strain 
Shall yet arise in music, felt, not heard ? 
No! faith, hope, love, fear, gladness, frailty, all 
Forbid that man should perish. Like the bird 
That soars and sings in Nature's festival, : 
Our souls shall rise, and fear no second fall ; 
Our adoration strike a lyre divine.” 


The annexed, though brief, merit high dis- 
tinction. Fine line. ' 

** Born to die young, he fears nor man nor déath.” 

Equally fine touch of personal allusion. ° 


*© Decision, like a ready sword undrawn, 
Reposed, but slept not.” 


Description of a supernatural sea. 


** No winds urged on the billowy, living roll, 
But whirlwind dwelt within it, ike a’ soul.” ' 
Parting. ’ ; 
** The meanest thing to which we bid adieu, 

Loses its meanness in the parting hour. 
When long neglected, worth seems ‘born avew; 
The heart that scorns earth’s pageantry and power, 
May melt in tears, or break, to quit a flower.” 


Anticipation of death. 


«* And o’er his heart the long grass of the grave 
Already, trembles !” 


A church», ; 


** Thou antique fane, that in thy solemn suit 

Of carven flowers, and stone-embroidery grand, 

Old, yet unshaken—eloquent, though mute,) 

ower’st, like the sculptur'’d guardian of the land ; 

Thy reverend looks what bosom ean- withstand, 
And feel nor throb like love, nor chill like fear, 
Nor glow like adoration? The leaves fall 
Around thee—imen fall with gre; both are here: 
While thou alike view’st bridal robe and ‘pall, 
Sovereign of marriage an@ of funeral; 

Witness of ages, and memorial hoar 

generations to eternit 

Gone, like the hour that can return no more.” 


Touching epitaph. 


«* Here rests.a stranger: she had once a name: 
Weep for the gentle dust that died of shame.” 


Fine idea of a blind person. 


*« The beam of beauty left his cheerful eyes, 
To glow more deeply, brightly, in his heart.” 


These beautiful passages, beautiful in feeling 
as in their expression, are quite out of keeping 
with many of their companions, with coarse 
and absurd imagery and political virulence: 
for example, where he talks of 

«* Minion’d Erin’s sty’d and root-fed clown ;” 


or where it is said the snake moves 


*€ Uncoil’d o’er cranshy roots and fern-stalks dry, 
He thinks he sees thee; colour’d like the stone, 
With cruel and atrocious Tory eye;” 


or rant like the following :— 


«* Sworn anti-catholic, and tried true-blue; 
Champion of game-laws and the trade in slaves; 
Mouth of the bread-tax; purchased tongue of knaves. 

* * * * 
Clerk ! thief! contractor ! ponemahmonges | peer! 
His mercy would be cruelty in hell; 
His actions say to God, ‘ Submit to me!’ 
Dey of Starvation, dark and terrible ? 
Men’s purses may. submit to thy decree ; 
But why should conscience have no god but thee, 
Thou charioted blasphemer? Hence, away 
To Spain, or Naples, with thy loathsome scowl; 
Why stay’st thou here, to fuddle tax’d tokay? 
Go, be the Inquisition’s holiest goul, 
‘And gorge with blood thy sulky paunch of soul!” 


Or in the churchyard :— 


** Here lies a rogue, whose crime was poverty ! 
And just Sir Cornlaw sleeps in marble near ! 
Bones of the treadmill. d slave! what do ye here ?” 





Or similes like this :— 
** She frown’, she fuff’d, like eggs with bacon fried ;” 


ony biti teygaievre 
er Then boys, all glad, as bottled wasps let loose.” 
Enoch Wray has a dream, the conception of 
whichis fine-s- but we cannot see what right 
any poet'has to deal in this wholesale damna- 
tion. The following is execrable; particularly 


|as it is impossible not to identify the minister 


so ferociously consigned to this poetical hell. 


*« Then sprang they on him, and his muscles rent 
With cranshing teeth; and still their hate increased 
As fast it fed, and joyful sounds forth sent; 

Yet from the rapturous banquet oft they ceased, 
Exclaiming, in the pauses of the feast, 

Ice-heart dog! when fell the crimson dew 

At Wexford, there we died! in dungeons we! 
We of slow famine! we at Peterloo!” 


Of course our author takes poachers under 
his especial care ; the unfortunate 
** Who kill’d the harmless hare that ate his kale: 
Atrocious crime ! for which he sternly bore 
Slow pain and wasting fever in a gaol: 
He perish’d there.” 
Will any one who knows any thing of country 
life allow that this is a.true picture?, Who 


are the poachers ?—the dishonest and the dis- 


reputable of a parish, with-whom poaching is 
any thing but asingle act of dishonesty. Where 
there is human authority, there will always be 
human abuse; and we do not suppose that the 
game, any more than other, laws are not harsh 
upon particular individuals :—we are not even 
defending them; we only.say there is some- 
thing very absurd in the sentimental interest 
s0 many writers of the present day have a 
fancy for throwing round poachers and smug- 
glers. 

We now proceed to the Corn-Law Rhymes, 
which are even more virulent and prejudiced 
than the Village Patriarch. The following 
remark about Burns is one sample among 
many of false assertion and perverted views. 

‘* Will they learn from the-writings of Burns, 
and from his life, that, during a certain crusade 
for ignominy, it was necessary yet perilous, and 
in his case, fatal, to say, ‘ the man’s the goud 
for a’ that 2?’ “We never heard Burns held up 
as a political martyr before. 

We will not trouble ourselves to quote the 
prose opinions of the “ Sheffield Mechanics’ 
Anti-bread-tax Society ;’? but simply extract 
two or three favourable poetical specimens. 

Landscape. 

‘* Look on the clouds, the streams, the earth, the sky, 
Lo, gH is interchange and harmony ! 

Where is the Cp pee pomp which yester morn 
Curtained yon orb with amber fold on’ fold ? 
Behold it in the blue of Rivelin borne 

To feed the all fowing seas! the molten gold 

Is flowing pale in Loxley’s crystal cold, 

To kindle into beauty tree and flower, 

And. wake to verdant life hill, vale, and plain. 
Cloud trades with river, and exchange is power : 
But should the clouds, the streams, the winds disdain 
Harmonious intercourse, nor dew nor rain 
Would forest-crown the mountains: airless day 
Would blast, on Kinderscout, the heathy glow ; 
No purply grzen would meeken into gray, 

O’er Don at eve; no sound of river’s flow 
Disturb the sepulchre of all below.” 

Again. 

** When by our Father's voice the skies are riven, 
That, like the winnowed chaff, disease may fly ; 
And seas are shaken by the breath of heaven, 
Lest in their depths the living spirit die ; 

Man views the scene with awed but grateful eye, 

And trembling feels, could God abuse his power, 

Nor man nor nature would endure an hour. 

But there is mercy in his seeming wrath ; 

It smites to save, not, tyrant-like, to slay; 

And storms have beauty as the lily hath: 

Grand are the clouds that, mirrored on the bay, 

Roll like the shadows of lost worlds away. 

When bursts through the broken gloom the startled 
light ; 

Grand ore the waves that like the broken gloom 

Are smitten into splendour by his might ; 

And glorious is the storm’s tremendous boom, 

Although it waileth o’er the watery tomb, 

And is a dreadful ode on ocean’s drowned.” 
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We conclude with a most affecting and strik- 
ing poem, ‘‘ the Death-feast.” ; 


«« The birth-day, or the wedding-day, , 
Let happier mourners keep ; 
To death my festal vows I pay, 
And try in vain to weep. 
Some the strongest soul might shake, 
And I such grief have had ; 
My brain is hot—but they mistake 
Who deem that I am mad. 
My father died, my mother died, 
‘our orphans poor were we; 
My brother John worked hard, and tried 
To smile on Jane and me. 
But work grew scarce, while bread grew dear, 
And sy lessened too, 
For Irish hordes were bidders here 
Our half-paid work to do. 
Yet still he strove, with failing breath 
And sinking cheek, to save 
Consumptive Jane from early death— 
Then joined her in the grave. 
His watery hand in mine ’ 
And kissed him till he slept : 
O, still I see his dying look ! 
He tried to smile, and wept ! 
T bought his coffin with my bed, 
My gown bought earth and F 
I pawned my mother’s ring for bread, 
I pawned my father’s chair. 
My Bible yet remains to sell, 
And yet unsold shall be; 
But language fails my woes to tell— 
Even crumbs were searce with me. 
I sold poor Jane’s gray linnet then, 
It cost a groat a-year; 
I sold John’s hen, and missed the hen 
eggs were selling dear ; 
For autumn nights seemed wintry cold, 
While seldom blazed my fire, 


w eggs getting higher. 
But still 1 ney the moor oon heath ; 
I wash, they say, with skill; 
And workhouse-bread ne'er crossed my teeth— 
I trust it never will. 
But when the day on which John died 
Returns with all its gloom, 
I seek kind friends, and beg, with pride, 
A banquet for the tomb. 
One friend, my brother James, at least 
PR = hy rs me to dine; 
others kee, marriage-feast 
The funeral Feast is mine. . 
For then on him I fondly call, 
And then he lives again ! 
‘To-morrow is our festival 
Of death, and John, and Jane. 
Even now, behold! they look on me, 
Exulting, from the skies, 
While angels round them weep to see 
The tears gush from their eyes ! 
I cannot weep—Why can I not? 
My tears refuse to flow: 
eet are cold, my +? is hot— 
0. 


M 
is fever madness? 

Thou smilest, and in scorn—but thou, 
Couldst thou forget the dead? 


No common 

And begs for burial bread.” 

And what this poem describes happens, ay | 
daily, in England! It is false and cruel — for 
nothing is more cruel than to hold out a delusion 
_ for a hope, —false and cruel, we say, to induce 
people to believe that the repeal of a set of 
laws would at once do away with this misery ; 
and political acrimony does not alleviate, but 
aggravates the wound. But we approve the, 
poem itself: in every shape, in every manner, 
let the wretched be brought to the notice of 
the prosperous. We are thoroughly convinced 
that no station in life is without its own pecu- 


may rely upon it, violence is injurious to the 
t of causes. 


Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 
[Second notice. } 
WE were obliged to be very brief in our notice 
of this most beautiful volume in our last No.: 
we now proceed to illustrate its literature by 
extracts, regretting that we have no power to 





engravings. We select one of the stories so 
well told by the writer. 

‘“ T saw a small, faint light among the rocks 
in the distance. I at first conceived that it 
might proceed from a cottage-window ; but, 
remembering that that part of the mountain 
was wholly uninhabited, and indeed uninhabit- 
able, I roused myself, and, calling one of the 
family, inquired what it meant. While I 
spoke, the light suddenly vanished; but in 
about a minute re-appeared in another place, 
as if the bearer had gone round some inter- 
vening rock. The storm at that time raged 
with a fury which threatened to blow our hut, 
with its men and horses, over the mountains ; 
and the night was so intensely dark, that the 
edges of the horizon were wholly undistin- 
guishable from the sky. ‘ There it is again !” 
said I. ‘ What is that, in the name of God ?” 
‘It is Lelia’s lamp!’ cried the young man 
eagerly, who was a son of our host. ‘ Awake, 
father! Ho, Batista! Vittorio! Lelia is on 
jthe mountains!’ At these cries the whole 
; family sprung up from their lair at once, and, 
jcrowding round the window, fixed their eyes 
jupon the light, which continued to appear, 
j although at long intervals, for a considerable 
part of the night. When interrogated as to 
|the nature of this mystic lamp, the cottagers 
;made no scruple of telling me all they knew, 
on the sole condition that I should be silent 
when it appeared, and leave them to mark un- 
interruptedly the spot where it rested. To 
| render my story intelligible, it is necessary to 
say that the minerali and farmers form two 
| distinct classes in the Valley of Anzasca. The 
occupation of the former, when pursued as a 
profession, is reckoned disreputable by the other 
inhabitants, who obtain their living by regular 








jindustry ; and, indeed, the manners of the/ almost in a whisper. 
1 curtsles now, | minerali offer some excuse for what might 
| otherwise be reckoned an illiberal prejudice. 


They are addicted to drinking, quarrelsome, 
overbearing —at one moment rich, and at an- 
other starving ; and, in short, they are subject 
to all the calamities, both moral and physical, 
which beset men who can have no dependence 
on the product of their labour, ranking in this 
respect with gamesters, authors, and other 
vagabonds. They are, notwithstanding, a fine 
race of men—brave, hardy, and often hand. 
some. They spend freely what they win lightly; 
and if one day they sleep off their hunger, lying 
like wild animals basking in the sun, the next, 


do the same for its numerous and exquisite | 


eS 
in the valley. He was wild, it is true, but 
that was the badge of his tribe; and he made 
up for this by so many good qualities, that the 
farmers themselves—at least such of them as 
had not marriageable daughters—delighted in 
his company. Francesco could sing ballads so 
sweetly and mournfully, that the old dames 
leant back in the chimney-corner to weep 
while he sung. He had that deep and melan. 
choly voice, which, when once heard, lingers in 
| the ear, and when heard again, however un. 
expectedly, seems like a longing realised. 
| There was only one young lass in the valley 
‘who had never heard the songs of Francesco. 
| All the others, seen or unseen, on some pretext 
lor other, had gratified their curiosity. The 
' exception was Lelia, the daughter of one of the 
| richest farmers in Anzasca. pip taal 
*¢ There came one at last, however, to whom 
poor Lelia listened. She was sitting alone, 
according to her usual custom, at the bottom 
| of her father’s garden, singing, while she plied 
| her knitting-needle, in the soft, low tone pecu- 
| liar to her voice, and beyond which it had no 
|compass. The only fence of the garden at this 
place was a belt of shrubs, which enriched the 
border of the deep ravine it overlooked. At 
the bottom of this ravine flowed the river, 
rapid and yet sullen; and beyond, scarcely 
distant two hundred yards, a range of preci- 
pitous cliffs shut in the horizon. The wild 
and desolate aspect of the scene was over- 
shadowed and controlled, as it were, by the 
stern grandeur of these ramparts of nature; 
and the whole contributed to form such a pic- 
ture as artists travel a thousand miles to con- 
template. Lelia, however, had looked upon it 
from childhood. It had never been forced 
upon her imagination by contrast, for she had 
never travelled five miles from her father’s 
house, and she continued to knit, and sing, 
and dream, without even raising her eyes. 
Her voice was rarely loud enough to be caught 
by the echoes of the opposite rocks; although 
sometimes it did happen that, carried away by 
enthusiasm, she produced a tone which was 
| repeated by the fairy minstrels of the glen. 
On the present occasion she listened with sur- 
| prise to a similar effect, for her voice had died 
| She sang another stanza 
|in alouder key. The challenge was accepted ; 
|and a rich, sweet voice took up the strain of 
her favourite ballad where she had dropped it. 
| Lelia’s first impulse was to fly; her second, to 
| sit still and watch for a renewal of the music; 
'and her third, which she obeyed, to steal on 
'tiptoe to the edge of the ravine, and look 
down ‘into the abyss, from whence the voice 
seemed to proceed. The echo, she discovered, 
was a young man, engaged in navigating a 
raft down the river—such as is used by the 
peasantry of the Alps to float themselves and 
their wares to market, and which at this 
moment was stranded on the shore, at the 








liar trouble and distress. The rich man is|if fortune has been propitious, they swagger | foot of the garden. He leant upon an oar, 


often bowed to the earth by affliction for which | 
there is no help save in God ;—but poverty ad- | 
mits of human alleviation ; and sympathy, more | 
than policy, will be its redress. 

We now leave these volumes: their author, 
a Mr. Elliot, we are informed, has genius 
—the creative, the powerful, the deeply im- 
bued with nature and beauty. Among the 
higher classes we wish his own universal cir- 
culation: the rich and the luxurious can never 
be too loudly awakened. Among the lower, 
we must repeat, they are more calculated to 
do harm than good. Their writer has justly 
characterised himself: ‘* My thoughts are pas- 
sions that rush burning from my mind.” He 





about, gallant and gay, the lords of the valley. 
Like the sons of God, the minerali sometimes 
make love to the daughters of men; and al- 
though they seldom possess the hand, they 
occasionally touch the heart, of the 


as if in the act of pushing off his clumsy boat ; 
but his face was upturned, like one watching 
for the appearance of a star; and Lelia felt a 
sudden conviction, she knew not why, that he 





entle | had seen her through the trees while she sat 


maidens of Anzasca. If their wooing is un-| singing, and had adopted this method of at- 


successful, there are comrades still wilder than 
their own, whose arms are always open to re- 
ceive the desperate and the brave. They change 
the scene, and betake themselves to the high- 
ways, when nights are dark and travellers un- 
wary ; or they enlist under the banners of those 
regular banditti, who rob in thousands, and 
whose booty is a province or a kingdom. Fran- 
cesco Martelli was the handsomest gold-seeker 


'tracting her attention without alarming her. 
| If such had been his purpose, he seemed to 


have no ulterior view; for, after gazing for an 
instant, he withdrew his eyes in confusion, and, 
pushing off the raft, dropped rapidly down the 
river, and was soon out of sight. * * é 
“It was a week before she again saw this 
Apollo of her girlish imagination. It seemed 
as if in the interval they had had time to get 
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acquainted ! They exchanged salutations— the 
next time they spoke—and the next time they 
conversed. There was nothing mysterious in 
their communications. He was probably a 
farmer’s son of the upper valley, who had been 
attracted, like others, by the fame of the heiress 
of old Niccoli. He, indeed, knew nothing of 
books, and he loved poetry more for the sake 
of music than its own: but what of that ?— 
the writings of God were around and within 
them; and these, if they did not understand, 
they at least felt. He was bold and vigorous 
of mind; and this is beauty to the fair and 
timid. He skimmed along the edge of the 
precipice, and sprung from rock to rock in the 
torrent, as fearless as the chamois. He was 
beautiful, and brave, and proud; and this glo- 
rious creature, with radiant eyes, and glowing 
cheeks, laid himself down at her feet, to gaze 
upon her face, a8 poets worship the moon! 
The world, before so monotonous, so blank, so 
drear, was now a heaven to poor Lelia. One 
thing only perplexed her: they were suffici- 
ently long—according to the calculations of 
sixteen —and sufficiently well acquainted ; 
their sentiments had been avowed without dis- 
guise; their faith plighted beyond recall: and 
as yet her lover had never mentioned his 
name! Lelia, reflecting on this circumstance, 
condemned, for the moment, her precipitation ; 
but there was now no help for it, and she could 
only resolve to extort the secret —if secret it 
was—at the next meeting. ‘ My name!” said 
the lover, in reply to her frank and sudden 
question; ‘you will know it soon enough.’ 
* But I will not be said nay. You must tell 
me now—or at all events to-morrow night.’ 
‘ Why to-morrow night 2’ ‘* Because a young, 
rich, and handsome suitor, on whom my father’s 


heart is set, is then to propose, in proper form, 
for this poor hand; and, let the confession cost 
what it may, I will not overthrow the dearest 
plans of my only parent without giving a reason 


which will satisfy even him. Oh, you do not 
know him! Wealth weighs as nothing in the 
scale against his daughter’s happiness. You 
may be poor for aught I know ; but you are 
good, and honourable, and, therefore, in his 
eyes, no unfitting match for Lelia.’ It was 

most dark; but Lelia thought she perceived 
asmile on her lover’s face while she spoke, and 
a gay suspicion flashed through her mind, 
which made her heart beat and her cheeks 
tingle. He did not answer for many minutes ; 
a struggle of some kind seemed to agitate him ; 
but at length, in a suppressed voice, he said— 
‘ To-morrow night, then.’ ‘ Here?’ ‘ No, in 
your father’s house; in the presence of—my 
Tival.’”? 

His appearance, as may be supposed, is more 
agreeable to the maiden than to her father, 
and the following scene ensues. The lover 
says, “** Your real objection to me is that Iam 
poor. It is a strongone. If I chose to take 
your daughter without a dowry, I would take 
her in spite of you all; but I will leave her — 
even to that thing without a soul — rather 
than subject so gentle and fragile a being to 
the privations and vicissitudes of a life like 
mine. I demand, therefore, not simply your 
daughter, but a dowry, if only a small one; 
and you have the right to require that on my 
part I shall not be empty-handed. She is 
young, and there can be, and ought to be, no 
hurry with her marriage: but give me only a 
year — a single year; name a reasonable sum ; 
and if by the appointed time I cannot tell the 
money into your hand, I hereby engage to 
relinquish every claim which her generous pre- 
ference has given me upon your daughter's 





hand.’ ‘ It is well put,’ replied the cold and 
cautious voice in the assembly. ‘A year, at 
any rate, would have elapsed between the pre- 
sent betrothing and the damsel’s marriage. If 
the young man, before the bells of twelve, on 
this night twelvemonth, layeth down upon the 
table, either in coined money, or in gold, or 
golden ore, the same sum which we were here 
weady to guarantee on the part of my grandson, 
why I, for one, shall not object to the maiden’s 
whim — provided it continues so long —being 
consulted, in the disposal of her hand, in pre- 
ference to her father’s judgment and desires. 
The sum is only three thousand livres!’ * * 
*¢ ¢ Sirs,’ said Francesco, in perplexity min- 
gled with anger, ‘ the sum of three thousand 
livres—’ He was interrupted by another forced 
laugh of derision. ‘It is a fair proposal,’ re- 
peated the relations: ‘agree, neighbour Niccoli, 
agree!’ ‘I agree,’ said Niccoli disdainfully. 
‘ It is agreed !’ replied Francesco, in a burst of 
haughty indignation; and with a swelling 
heart he withdrew. A very remarkable change 
appeared to take place from that moment in 
the character and habits of the mineralo. He 
not only deserted the company of his riotous 
associates, but even that of the few respectable 
persons to whose houses he had obtained admis- 
sion, either by his talents for singing, or the 
comparative propriety of his conduct. Day after 
day he laboured in his precarious avocation. 
The changes of the seasons were not now ad- 
mitted as excuses. The storm did not drive 
him to the wine-shed, and the rain did not 
confine him to his hut. Day after day, and 
often night after night, he was to be found in 
the field — on the mountains —by the sides of 
the rain-courses — on the shores of the torrent. 
He rarely indulged himself even in the recrea- 
tion of meeting his mistress, for whom all this 
labour was submitted to. Gold, not as a means 
but as an end, seemed to be his thought by day, 
and his dream by night, the object and end of 
his existence. When they did meet, in dark. 
ness, and loneliness, and mystery, it was but to 
exchange a few hurried sentences of hope and 
comfort, and affected reliance upon fortune. 
On these occasions, tears, and tremblings, and 
hysterical sobbings, sometimes told, on her part, 
at once the hollowness of her words, and the 
weakness of her constitution; but on his, all 
was, or seemed to be, enthusiasm and steadfast 
expectation. : ° - ad 
** The year touched upon its close ; and the 
sum which the gold-seeker had amassed, al- 
though great almost to a miracle, was still far, 
very far, from sufficient. The last day of the 
year arrived, ushered in by storm, and thun- 
derings, and lightnings; and the evening fell 
cold and dark upon the despairing labours of 
Francesco. He was on the side of the moun- 
tain opposite Niccoli’s house ; and, as daylight 
died in the valley, he saw, with inexpressible 
bitterness of soul, by the number of lights in 
the windows, that the féte was not forgotten. 
Some trifling success, however, induced him, 
like a drowning man grasping at a straw, to 
continue his search. He was on the spot in- 
dicated by a dream of his enthusiastic mistress ; 
and she had conjured him not to abandon the 
attempt till the bell of the distant church 
should silence their hopes for ever. His suc- 
cess continued. He was working with the 
pick-axe, and had discovered a very small per- 
pendicular vein; and it was just possible that 
this, although altogether inadequate in itself, 
might be crossed at a greater depth by a hori- 
zontal one, and thus form one of the gruppi, 
or nests, in which the ore is plentiful, and 
easily extracted. To work, however, was dif- 
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ficult, and to work long impossible. His 
strength was almost exhausted ; the storm beat 
fiercely in his face; and the darkness increased 
every moment. His heart wholly failed him— 
his limbs trembled—a cold perspiration bedewed 
his brow; and, as the last rays of daylight 
departed from the mountain-side, he fell sense- 
less upon the ground. How long he remained 
in this state he did not know; but he was re- 
called to life by a sound resembling, as he ima- 
gined, a human cry. The storm howled more 
wildly than ever along the side of the moun- 
tain, and it was now pitch-dark ; but on turn- 
ing round his head, he saw, at a little distance 
above where he lay, a small, steady light. 
Francesco’s heart began to quake. The light 
advanced towards him, and he perceived that 
it was borne by a figure arrayed in white from 
head to foot. ‘ Lelia!’ cried he in amazement, 
mingled with superstitious terror, as he re- 
cognised the features of his young fair mistress. 
* Waste not time in words,’ said she ; * much 
may yet be done ; and I have the most perfect 
assurance that now at least I am not deceived. 
Up, and be of good heart! Work—for here is 
light. I will sit down in the shelter, bleak 
though it be, of the cliff, and aid you with my 
prayers, since I cannot with my hands.’ Fran- 
cesco seized the axe, and, stirred half with 
shame, half with admiration, by the courage of 
the generous girl, resumed his labour with new 
vigour. ‘ Be of good heart,’ continued Lelia, 
‘and all will yet be well. Bravely—bravely 
done !—be sure the saints have heard us!’ 
Only once she uttered any thing resembling a 
complaint :—‘ It is so cold!’ said she; ‘ make 
haste, dearest; for I cannot find my way 
home, if I would, without the light.’ By and 
by she repeated more frequently the injunction 
to ‘ make haste.’ Francesco’s heart bled while 
he thought of the sufferings of the sick and 
delicate girl on such a night, in such a place ; 
and his blows fell desperately on the stubborn 
rock. He was now at a little distance from 
the spot where she sat ; and was just about to 
beg her to bring the light nearer, when she 
spoke again. ‘ Make haste—make haste!’ she 
said; *‘ the time is almost come—lI shall be 
wanted—I am wanted—I can stay no longer— 
farewell!’ Francesco looked up—but the light 
was already gone. It was so strange, this 
sudden desertion! If determined to go, why 
did she go alone ?—aware, as she must have 
been, that his remaining in the dark could be 
of no use. Could it be that her heart had 
changed, the moment her hopes had vanished ? 
It was a bitter and ungenerous thought; ne- 
vertheless, it served to bridle the speed with 
which Francesco at first sprung forward to 
overtake his mistress. He had not gone far, 
however, when a sudden thrill arrested his 
progress. His heart ceased to beat, he grew 
faint, and would have fallen to the ground, 
but for the support of a rock against which he 
staggered. When he recovered, he retraced 
his steps as accurately as it was possible to do 
in utter darkness. He knew not whether he 
found the exact spot on which Lelia had sat— 
but he was sure of the surrounding localities ; 
and, if she was still there, her white dress 
would no doubt gleam even through the thick 
night which surrounded her. With alightened 
heart—for, compared with the phantom of the 
mind which had presented itself, all things 
seemed endurable—he began again to descend 
the mountain. In a place so singularly wild, 
where the rocks were piled around in combina- 
tions at once fantastic and sublime, it was not 
wonderful that the light carried by his mistress 
should be wholly invisible to him, even had it 
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been mech nearet than was by this ‘time. pro; 
bable. . Far less was it. surprising that, the, 
shouts which ever and.anon -he uttered, should | 
not reach her ear ; — he was on the,deeyside 
of the storm, which ray. 

with 7 fury that might, bave 
thunder. ., Even to practised feet, of Fran, 
cesco, ae route, witha jthe epee light. to 
guide his steps, was reus in the-extreype ; 
and to the goiatiig 24 afforded ‘tq hie 
thoughts, it was perhaps owing that he reached 
Niccoli’s , house, in * state of mind ip enaiie 
him to acquit himself in @, manner not, deroga. 
tory tothe dignity of, wauheit, £ Niccoli,’ 
said he, on entering the room, ‘ I have come to 
return you thanks for the trial you have al- 
lowed me. , I have failed, and, in terms of the 
engagement between us, I relinquish my claims 
to your daughter’s hand.’ He would then 
have retired as suddenly as he had entered; 
but old Niccoli caught held of his arm :—* Bid 
us farewell,’ said he, in a tremulons voice; 
* go notin anger. Forgive me for the harsh 
words I used when we last met. I have 
watched you, Francesco, from that day, and—’ 
He wipéd away & ‘tear, as he looked upon. the 
soiled and ‘neglected apparel, and the haggard 
and ghastly face’of the young man. ‘ No mat: 
ter—my word is plighted— farewell. Now, 
call br daughter,’ added he, ‘ and-I pray God 
that'the business of this night end in no ill!’ 
Fran¢ésco lingered at the door: he would fain 
have’ 8één’but the skirt of Lelia’s mantle before 
depattitig’?’ ‘She is notin her room !’ cried a 
voice 6f' . Francesco's heart quaked. Pre- 
sentl¥ the whole house was astir. The sound 
of feet running here and there was heard, and 
agitated voices calling out her name. The 
next ‘moment the old man rushed out of the 
room, and, laying both his hands upon Fran- 
cesco’s' Shoulders, looked wildly in his face. 
* Know you aught. of my. daughter?’ said he. 
‘ Speak, I conjure™you, in the name of the 
blessed Saviour! ‘Tell me that you have mar- 
ried her, and T will forgive and bless you ! 
Speak !—will you not speak? A single word ! 
Where is'my daughter? Where is my Lelia ? 
—my life—my light—my hope—my child, my 
child ?---The~mineralo~started, as if froma 
dream, and looked round, ‘apparently without 
comprehending «what had* passed. A strong 
shudder then shook -his:ftame for an instanti' 
* Lights !?\said. he, ‘.torches'!—every one of: 
yous follow ime!) ‘andhe ‘rushed » out inte| 
the night. 0 Herwas'speedily overtaken’ by the 
whole ‘df ¢! y¥; amiotinting-to more than 
twelve mien} “Wich!lligheed torches, that flared: 
‘like meteors:im'the'storm. As for the leader 
himself, he:seemed scarcely able to drag one: 
limb. after.the other. to-.and 
fro, like one who is drunken: with wine... They 
at length reached \the:place be sought; and, 
by the light of the torches, something white 
was seen at the base of the cliff. It was Lelia. 
She leant her back. against the rock ; one hand 
was pressed upon her heart, like a person who 
shrinks with cold ; and in the other she held 
the lamp, the flame of which; had expired in 
the socket. Francesco threw himself on his 
knees at one side, and the old man at the 
other ; while a light, as strongas day, was shed 
by the torches upon the spot. ..She.was dead— 
dead—stone dead! After atime, the childless 
old man went to seek out the object of his 
daughter’s love; but Francesco was neyer seen 
from that fatal night... A wailing sound is 
sometimes heard to this day upon the hills, and 
the peasants say that it is the voice of the 


a 


mineralo seeking his mistress among the rocks ; 
and every dark and stormy night the lamp of 


iffs 
- 
, the 


ree is still seen upén the mountain, as she 
ights her phantom-lover in his search for gold.” 
s. Inconclusion, we repeat our commendations: 
the engravings are exquisite, the literary de- 
-partment very original and superior. The 
-volume itself is one of the most richly bound 
we have seen—crimson morocco and gold, both 
handsome and substantial. 


Memoirs. of the: great Lord Burghley. By the 
Rev..Dr. .Nares. .4to., Vol. III. London, 
183k , Colburn and Bentley. 

On the, publication. of the first and second vo- 

lumes,.of this sterling historical work, we ex- 

pressed, our opinion,,of| the author’s labours; 
and have now. little to add, except in the shape 
of two or three selections, as specimens of his 
con¢luding quarto., The style is peculiar, and 
not.,¢legant, but plain and sensible. In many 
parts Dr. .Nares has been enabled, by his re- 
searghes, to, correct, errors in Strype, Rapin, 

Neale,( History of the Puritans), Lingard, and 

Sir, Walter Scott, He is rather an Elizabethan 

apologist; .and still:more an advocate for Lord 

Burghley, as the; Protestant statesman opposed 

‘to the designs and conspiracies of “ the Papists.” 

With. these; simple, notes, we quote a general 

‘exposition. of his, sentiments. 

** No man,could; have more reason to resent 
any, imputations.cast on his loyalty and dutiful- 
ness to; his. sovereign than Lord Burghley; it 
was his, ruling: principle—connecting, that is, 
the safety.of his sovereign with the safety and 
Security of the. nation, and. obedience to the 
crown., with, obedience, to;the laws. Had his 
obedience; been. servile; or, self-interested, his 
situation, would have, been less onerous and his 
way more clear; but; he yhad, frequently to 
combat some of the quegn’s, strongest! preju- 
dices, and:;to recommend measures, not merely 
obnoxious, but offensive to others ofthe court, 
and those in greater favour than, himself on 
some accounts, .Any other, person,in his, place, 
had Elizabeth’s temper been ,so0.capricious or 
ungovernable as..some. would . have, it, would 
have been discredited, crushed, and, ruined in a 
moment, upon the suggestions of such great 
but secret enemies.as he had to,contend with ; 
‘but his; merits, and the,.value of his advice, 
happened to be too justly, appreciated by the 
queen’s own understanding to. give any perma. 
nent, advantage to his adversaries—a few sud- 
‘den and transient clouds might arise, which it 
imight require time and care to disperse, but he 
chad a \Tight to.expect that, with care and time, 
all thag,did arise: might be dispersed; and, in 
truth, he found it so. In the instance above, 
he relied, entirely on his, dutifulness to his own 
Psovereign, to account for his actions, Against 
Elizabeth, he was never. a well-willer, (to.use 
\bis own words) to Mary, nor could beso; but 
he was never so ill.a willer to her as to aggra- 
vate her misfortunes, or do more than impeach, 
to the utmost of his power, her practices against 
England and against Elizabeth—and this de- 
serves to be attended to. What Elizabeth was 
taught to suspect was this—that he was be- 
coming so friendly to the Queen of Scots as to 
have no longer any disposition to encounter her 
practices ;—they were her. practices, and not 
her person, to which he opposed himself; and 
this he boldly told Lord Shrewsbury he would 
even do while they might appear to be directed 
against his own sovereign, He was.aware that 
upon acting on a principle approaching in any 
degree to impartiality, he should expose himself 
to the contrary imputations of being the Queen 
of Scots’ greatest open enemy, or her greatest 
but secret friend;—if, as in duty bound, he 
sought to protect Elizabeth against the in- 











one 

trigues and cabals of Mary’s pretended friends, 
he was then accounted the greatest enemy of 
that unfortunate princess ; but if he sought to 
promote her comfort in any way—to procure 
her any indulgences on the part of Elizabeth, 
or to thwart those who were, upon a different 
principle, her decided enemies—then he was 
exposed to the artful, practices of his courtly 
enemies, and misrepresented to Elizabeth. This, 
we verily believe, is.a,jjust picture of his diffi- 
cult situation as Elizabeth’s principal. political 
adviser. Mary ‘ gave ear,’ to use an expres. 
sion of her own ambassador, Bishop, Leslie, too 
readily to the discontented subjects of Eliza. 
beth, and to her foreign Catholic friends, as 
| they called themselves; and thereby rendered 
| herself obnoxious to the suspicions of Elizabeth, 
and very fairly exposed herself to greater re- 
straints, and a more watchful attention to all 
her actions, than would otherwise have been 
|the case; and, perbaps, could she have been 
| persuaded to intrigue less with Elizabeth’s de- 
cided enemies—to have given more scope to the 
Protestant interests,{in Scotland—to have ac- 
knowledged some of her errors and false steps— 
or had Elizabeth married, and thereby quieted 
the disturbance about the succession—she might 
have been set at liberty, or, at the least, restored 
jto a great [quiet ?] enjoyment of rank, conse- 
quence, and consideration ;, but, unfortunately, 
being in the power of Elizabeth, she went on 
intriguing, by every channel of communication 
she could command, against Elizabeth, her per- 
son, and. her crown—against the Protestant 
interests in Scotland, and consequently against 
a large proportion of her own subjects. Driven 
by these very intrigues: into the arms of Eliza- 
beth, the case.was ‘complicated, but capable of 
being understood in all its beariags—certainly 
not by any superficial readers, of history, but 
by,those who, have. patience,ta,go thoroughly 
into the depths of such: am inquiry, and are 
sufficiently free from prejudices to acknowledge 
the truth, wherever. it.can. be made to appear ; 
for, with regard to the dark and perplexed 
transactions of the sixteenth century, it may 
justly be regarded.as a spirit we have to call 
fromthe ‘ vasty deep.’ ” 

Our next extract isa curious picture of sports 
by and before Elizabeth, at Kenilworth. 

‘s. Noow within allso, in the mean time, waz 
thear sheawed before her highness, by an Ita- 
lian, such. feats of agilitie, in goinges, turn- 
inges, tumblinges; castinges, hops, jumps, leaps, 
skips, springs, gambaud, soomersauts, caprel- 
liez, and flights ; forward, backward, sydewize, 
a downward, upward, and with sundry wind- 
ings, gyrings, and circumflexions ; allso lightly 
and with such easiness, as by me in feaw words, 
it iz not expressibl by pen. or speech I tell you 
plain. I bleast me by my faith to behold him, 
and began to doout whither a waz a man or & 
lspirite, and, I ween, had doouted me till this 
|time, had it not been that anon I bethought 
me of men that can reazon and talk with too 
'toongs, and with. too persons at onez, sing like 
burds, curteiz of behaviour of body strong, and 
in joynts so nimbl withall, that their bonez 
seem as lythie and plyaunt as syneuz. They 
dwel in a happy iland (as the book termz it) 
four months sayling southward beyond CEthiop. 
Nay, Master Martin, I tell you no jest; for 
both Diodorus Siculus, an auncient Greek his- 
toriographer, in his third book of the acts of 
the olld Egypeians; and also from him Conrad 
Gesnerus, a great learned man, and a very dili- 
gent writer, in all good arguments of oour time 
(but deceased),:in the first chapter of hiz Mith- 
ridates, reporteth the same. Az for thiz fel- 
low, I cannot tell what to make of him, save 
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that I may gesse hiz back be metall’d like a 
lamprey, that haz no bone, but a lyne like a 
lutestring. Well, sir, let him passe and hiz 
featz, and this dayz pastime with all; for heer 
iz as mooch az I can remember me for Thurs- 
daiz entertainment.” "> 

The following relates to a more striking po- 
litieal’event, in another] of the queen’s pro- 


gresses. , 

“ Lord Burghley has’\been particularly ac- 
cused of dealing treacherously and unkindly by 
the Duke of Norfolk; and yet, previous to his 
execution, that unhappy nobleman commended 
his*ehildren, ‘in a very remarkable manner, to 
thecare and guardianship of the lord treasurer ; 
anéeven on this progress, though the queen, 
in.some instances, seemed to place a confidence 
inher Catholic subjects, certain severities took 
place, which have been differently accounted 
for: one, at whose house even she had been 
received and entertained, was soon after cast 
into prison, and what was accounted an idol 
(intended for an image of the Virgin) burnt by 
the queen’s command. This person was the 
owner of Euston’ Hall; and ‘the particulars are 
to be found in a letter addressed to'the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, by the celebrated hunter of recu- 
sants, Topcliffe. Some passages we shall tran- 
scribe. After speaking of the queen’s health 
on the progress, he writes, ‘The next good 
news (but in account the highest), her majesty 
has served God with great zeal, and comfort- 
able examples ; for, by her eounsel, two notori- 
ous ‘Papists, young Rookwood (the master of 
Euston Hall, where her majesty did lye upon 
Sunday'now a fortnight), and one Downes, a 
gentleman, were both committed, the one to 
the town prison at Norwich, the other to’ the 
county ‘prison there, for obstinate ~Papistry ; 
and vir, more gentlemen of worship were com- 
mitted to several houses in Norwich, ‘as’prison- 
ers.’ In some accounts these severities are said 
to have been inflicted upon them merely because 
they ‘were Papists; and'the queen’s conduct is 
arraigned in no measured terms for so unfeeling 
a requital of the hospitality with which she had 
been treated. But we are inclined to suspect 
that some deception had been’practised on her 
majesty, from the following passage in the samie 
letter :—‘ This Rookwood is a Papist of kind 
newly crept out of his late wardship. Her 
majesty, by some means I know not, was lodged 
at his house, Euston, far unmeet for her high- 
ness, but fitter for the blackguard. Nevertheless 
(the gentleman brought into her majesty’s pre- 
sence by dike device), her excellent majesty gave 
to Rookwood ordinary thanks for his bad house, 
and her fair hand to kiss; after which it was 
braved at. But my lord chamberlain, nobly 
and gravely understanding that Rookwood was 
excommunicated for Papistry, called him before 
him, demanded of him how he durst presume 
to attempt her real presence, he, unfit to ac- 
company any Christian person—forthwith said 
he was fitter for the stocks ded him 
out of the court, and yet to attend her council’s 
pleasure—and at Norwich he was committed.’ 
It is easy to collect from this, that Rookwood 
was not committed for mere Papistry, but for 
Some indiscretions betokening a contempt of 
the court, which the lord chamberlain was 
moved to resent. He appears to have drawn 
the queen to his house rather to insult than 
honour her, if not worse; and to have made a 
mockery of her very courtiers. He had evi- 
dently been in hold before, and incurred a sen- 
tence of excommunication for extreme obsti- 
nacy; and, if the conjecture of Mr. Lodge be 
true, that this was probably the same Rook- 
Wood who suffered death in 1605, for his con- 








cern in the Gunpowder-plot, we may surely 


-conclude that he was no common recusant, but 


a very bold and dangerous one, and in associa- 
tion with other suspicious persons at the very 
time.” 

We conclude with the death of this distin- 
guished minister. 

“ His death was not sudden, nor his pain in 
sickness great; for he continued languishing 
two or three months, yet went abroad to’ take 
air in his coach all that time, retiring himself 
from the court, sometittes to‘his house at Theo- 
balds, and sometimes at' London; his greatest 
infirmity appearing to be the weakness of his 
stomach. It was also thought his mind was 
troubled that he could tiot work a peace for his 
country, which he earnestly laboured’ and de- 
sired of any thing, seeking to leave it''as he 
had long kept it. For there was -iio other 
worldly thing to give him cause 6f gritf: ‘he 
had the favour of his prince, the love of ‘his 
people, great offices, honours; livinigs, ppd 
children, and all blessings the wérld’'tould 
afford him; yet he contemned the world, ‘and 
desired nothing but death, either’ bécatisé’ he 
had lived long enough, and desired'to be’ in 
heaven, or else because he could not live to do 
that good for his country he would—or father, 
as is most likely, both; for he’ had’ séén ‘and 
tasted so much both of the sweet'and ‘sour of 
the world as made him weary to live, atid knew 
so much of the joys of his salvation,’ wherein 
was his onely comfort, as gavé him''cause to 
desire death, when it was God’s' good pleasure, 
as he often said: but how’ or whatsdever ‘it 
was, the’'signé was infallibly good!’ He con- 
temned'' this life, and expected the' next’; for 
there was’ no 'éarthly thing wherein he’ took 
comfort, but in dénteniplation, reading or hear- 
ing the’ Seriptires;Psalmes, and ‘'Praieres. 
About ten or twélve daies before he died, he 
grew weak, and so dryvenne to kepe his bed, 
complayning onely of a pain in his breast, which 
was thought to be the humor of the goute 
(wherewith he was so long possessed) falling to 
that place, without any ague, fever, or sign of 
distemper or danger, and that paine not great 
nor continuall, but ‘by fits, and so continued 
till within one night before his death. At six 
of the clock at night, the phisitions finding tio 
distemper iti his pulse or bodie, but assuri 
his life, affirming it was impossible‘he ‘should 
be hartsicke that had so good temper, ' and ‘50 
perfect pulse and senses; yet at seven of the 
clock’ following, he fell into a convultion ‘like 


to the shaking of an ague. Now, qudth he, 


the Lord be praised, the tyme is come. And 
calling his children, blessed them, and took’ his 
leave, commanding them to love and fearé God, 
and’love one another. He also praid for the 
queen, that she might live longe and die in 
peace. Then he called for Thomas Bellot, his 
steward, one of his executors, and delivered 
him his will, saieing, I have ever found thee 
true to me, and I nowe trust thee with all. 
Who like a godlie honest man, praid his lord- 
ship, as he had lived religiously, so now to re- 
member his Savioure Christ, by whose blood 
he was to have forgiveness of his sins; with 
manie the like speeches used by his chaplaines, 
to whom he answered, it was done already, for 
he was assured God had forgiven his sins, and 
would save his soul.” 





Family Classical Library, No. XXIII. 
Plutarch, Vol. I. Valpy. 
A most popular ancient author commences 
No. 23 of this excellent series; and if for- 
mer portions were acceptable, there can be no 
doubt that Langhorne’s Plutarch will at least 


equal any of its classical compeers. Heads 

from! $ are ‘given as embellishments; and 

the 18; In every respect, entitled to ge- 
favou¥ | 


Tit 


The Amethyst ; or, Christian’s Annual. Edi- 
ted’ by Richard’ Huie, *M.D. and R. Ka 
Greville LL.D. . Editiburgh, 1832, . Oli 
phakit;’ Glasgow, Collins ; London, Simpkin 
and Co.,’ Hainileon, Adams, and Co. ; Dub- 
litt, Curry, jun. and Co. 
A VERY neat and b Arama # little vo. 
lume ; in reality, a cbllection of religious essays 
and sermons, together with some serious poetry ; 
and we with thé editors that there is no 
reason why as uttractive a form as possible 
should not be given to sacred and serious in- 
struction. 








Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXIV. 
Useful Arts, Vol. I. Manufactures in Metal, 
Iron, and Steel. London, Longman and Co. 

Tus volume appears to contain all useful 
information on the subject of which it treats, 
and must therefore be acceptable to those con- 
cerned in manufactures in metal. We select 
one passage, which bears a reference to the fine 
arts. 

‘* For several years past sheet steel has been 
used in large quantities, instead of copper- 
plates, by the engravers. By this fortunate 
application of so durable and, it may be added, 
s0 economical a material, not only‘has a new 
field been discovered, admirably suited to yield 
in perfection the richest and finest graphic pro- 
ductions which the ingenuity of modern art 
can accomplish, but to do so through an amaz- 
ingly numerous series of impressions, without 
perceptible deterioration. The art of engrav- 
ing on iron or steel, for purposes of ornament, 
and even for printing in certain eases, is by no 
means a discovery of modern times; but the 
substitution of the latter material for copper, 
and which has invited the superiority of the 
British burin to achievements hitherto unat- 
tempted by our artists, is entirely a modern 
practice.”’ 








Dibdin’s Sunday Library, Vol. VI. 
Longman and Go. 

Tuas volume, with a portrait.and memoir of 
Archbishop Secker, contains two.sermons by 
that earned prelate, and eighteen by other 
eminent! divines,. including the present Bishop 
of London, Bishop Maltby, Arehdeacon Pott, 
‘Sidney Smith, Mr. Milman,| Dr. D'Oyly, &c. 
It isia.little library fore man, and @ 
treasure for the pious among the laity. 








‘4 Dictionary of Biography y comprising the 
most eminent Characters of all’ Ages, Na- 
tions, and Professions.’ Embellished with 
numerous Portraits. Double'cols. post 8vo. 
pp. 584. London, Tegg; Dublin, Cumming ; 
Glasgow, Griffin and Co. 

Ay extremely neat, ingenious, and useful vo- 

lume, containing from four to five thousand 

remarkable’ names, with short notices of their 
owners. ‘The slight outline portraits add 
greatly to its interest ; and we could not men- 

tion a work ‘of-the kind more deserving of a 

place on the book-shelf for reference when occa- 

sion requires. 











The Miser ; a Poem. 8vo. pp. 78. Baldwin 
and Co. 

WE are afraid this is one of the poetical aspi- 
rations which neither the taste nor purse of 





the present day encourageth. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





eR EN A A 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. — 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. © 


THE vacation of this useful institution termi-| is in 


nated on Wednesday, when the members re. 
sumed their labours; William Tooke, Esq., 
recently re-elected a vice-president, in the 
chair. The secretary, Mr. Aikin, after reading 
the minutes of the last meeting, announced the 
heads of a variety of communications, which 
were referred to the different committees : 
many of them will immediately come under 
the consideration of those of mechanics, polite 
arts, and chemistry. Among other subjects 
which have been received, were an instrument 
for taking angles, a system of weights and mea- 
sures, a table for performing multiplication and 
division, lock gates, a dissected map of the con- 
stellations, a mangle, a fire-escape, a horse- 
collar, a saw-mill, a life-buoy, a life-boat, a 
method of preventing the collision of steam- 
vessels, a trap for rats, a pile-driver, a method 
of supplying oil to the bushes of millstones, a 
cup for effervescing mixtures, curling-irons, a 
new plan of painting portable frescoes, on de- 
stroying caterpillars, on the dry-rot in timber, 
a method of lighting and putting out street. 
lamps, a clamp for boot-makers and harness- 
makers, &c. 

The Society have thus commenced a session 
which promises to be as pregnant with business 
as any that have preceded ; and we were much 
gratified by observing that many of its most 
valuable members were present: we particu- 
larly allude to those who have so long and 
sedulously promoted the objects and interests 
of the institution. 

Several valuable presents were mentioned, 
and, after the names, &c. of persons wishing 
to become members had been read, the Society 
adjourned... Soon after Christmas the evening 
illustrations are to commence. 





NEW PATENTS 
Granted by his Majesty for Inventions.—Sealed, 1831. 
As the grant of patents tends to throw much 
light on the progress of science and the useful 
arts in pes oem we have made arrangements 
for a regu register of these documents.— 
Ed. L. G. 

To Andrew Ure, of Finbar ware, in the parish of 
St. Luke’s, in the county of Middlesex, doctor in medi- 
cine, for his invention of an improved apparatus for eva- 
povetiog syrups and saccharine 22d September— 

To Wiitiarn Bingham, of St. Macy’ Flan a 

‘0 m J all, +» an 
William Duke, gunmaker, of Oukond, fox tacit 
invention of ements on fire-aris of differ- 
ent descriptions. 24th September—6 months. 

To Henry Hope Wernknek, of North Terrace, Cam- 
berwell, in. the county of Surrey, gentleman, in 
= of a comm lon made to him by a certain 
oreigner residing abroad, he is in possession of an inven- 
tion for improvements in a us or methods for pre 
serving lives of persons and property when in danger by 

eck, by speedily converting boats or small vessels 
ption into life-boats, and other appara- 
icable to the same objects. 24th Sep- 


To James Lang, of Greenock, North Britain, flax 

dresser, for his invention of certain improvements in 

hinery for spreadi drawing, roving, or spinnin 
flax, hemp, and other fibrous substances, dressed’ or = 
= i... ogee yd months. 

oJ Gillott, rmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, steel pen maker, foe hie invention of pone 
provement in the making or manufacturing of metallic 
pens. 27th September—2 months. 

To John Myatt, of Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury Square, 
in the county of Middlesex, tailor, for his invention of an 
article to be worn on the feet, as a substitute for pattens 
or clogs, which he denominates Myatt’s Health Preserver. 

th tem 2 months. 

To Oliver St. George, of Great Cumberland Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, Esq., im consequence of a.com- 
munication made to him a certain foreigner residing 
abroad, he is te possession ; an hme of certain im- 
P t hinery for acquiring power in tides or 

To Miles Derryof the am ; 
‘o erry, 0 for Patents, 66, 
Lane, in the Tush of St Radek Wels he Be 


ication. 








county of Middlesex, engineer and mechanical draftsman, 
consequence of a communication to him 

M. Jean Nicholas Senechal, Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaus- 
ersailles, in kingdom of France, he 
‘possession of am invention or discovery of certain 
improvements in the boilers or generators of steam and 
other vapour, and in engines to be worked by steam or 
lling or actuating machinery on land, 

an or other floating bodies on water, an 
also in the mode of ing such steam or vapour. 

28th September—6 months. 

To John Heathcote, of Tiverton, in the county of 
Devon, lace manufacturer, for his invention of certain 


im in the y used for the making of 
bobbin or twist lace net, whereby net and other fabrics 
may be produced. 


3a October—6 months. 
Newton and Berry's Office for Patents, 
ion. 


66, Chancery Lane, Lond 


=. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
AFTER a council, at which Lord Bexley pre- 
sided, the first ordinary meeting for the year, of 
the Royal Society of Literature, was held at 
the Society’s house on Wednesday last. The 
routine business being disposed of, Mr. Sotheby, 
at the request of the council, read a portion of 
his version of the eleventh book of the Odys- 
; which was listened to with great plea- 
sure by the assembly. As we have formerly 
been so favoured, we trust that we may also, 
on this: occasion, be afforded an opportunity of 

laying this episode before our readers. 











KING’S COLLEGE. 

Profeasor Rennic’s Introductory Lecture. 

TuE study of natural history comes powerfully 
recommended to us from its multiplying to in- 
finity the sources of innocent pleasure, as well 
as from its tendency to enlarge the mind and 
improve the taste. This may be exemplified 
by reference to the biography of great, men 
who have added natural history to other varied 
studies; among whom. we find the names of 
Aristotle and Lord Bacon the most distin. 
guished. Lord Bacon represents natural his- 
tory as “ fundamental to the erecting and 
building of a true philosophy ;” and Herschel 
says, that “ from it all sciences arise.” But 
instead of its having been studied on the induc- 
tive principle, a great portion of what is called 
natural history consists either of systematic 
tables and meagre catalogues of species, fre- 
quently very erroneous in detail ; or of wildly 
fanciful theories. The former is exemplified 
in the works of the Linnzan school, the meagre- 
ness and inaccuracy of which has been the ruin 
of philosophic inquiry for many years. Of the 
latter we have glaring instances in the hypotheti- 
cal school,whose object is to discover a metaphy- 
sical chimera called the natural system, the pur- 
suit of which has been productive of little else 
but critical trifling and unphilosophical specula- 
tion :~-witness the fancy of Savigny, that the 
sucker of a gnat is not a sucker, but a set of jaws 
glued together ;~— witness the terms * false,” 
‘* spurious,” and “imperfect,’’ applied to ani- 
mals which do not correspond to some fanciful 
standard of a theorist ;—witness Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire’s monstrous fancy, that the legs of 
crabs are ‘* spurious,” or, in other: words, ribs 
which have wandered out from the interior 
and become spurious legs—(when, he does not 
say!) ;—witness Macleay’s still wilder fancy, 
that all organised beings were originally pro- 
duced in circles of fives, and then dismissed to 
wander out of these quinary circles ;—witness 
the wild theory of spontaneous generation, which 
maintains that animals originate in some occult 
play of chemical affinities; or asserts them to 
arisefrom the ** march of nature,” from “‘ propa- 
gules animées,” from the “ vis formatrix,”’ or 
** Pespéce des foyers,”»—some dreamy, visionary 





thing, the theorists cannot: tell what; and no- 


— ———————— 
body, most assuredly, can be the wiser or the 
better for treasuring up in their memory such 
vain and vague words, which signify nothing, 
but are only a learned anders for the absolute 
ignorance of the theorists. These theories are, 

| for the most part, characterised by their studied 
|exclusion of all reference to a Creator, and dif. 
|fer widely in this from the practice of the 
jhigher philosophers,—Socrates, Plato, Bacon, 
Newton, Locke, Ray, Haller, &c. ; names which 
could not be matched by the gainsayers among 
their Darwins, Lamarcks, Laplaces, and Cu- 
viers. Newton says, it is the very “ business 
of philosophy to reason from phenomena to 
God ;”’ and to an unprejudiced mind, it must 
appear impossible to study the works of crea- 
tion and exclude all allusion to a Creator. 

Nothing is more injurious to a pupil’s progress 
than trusting to his teacher, and doing little or 
nothing himself ;—than imagining, when he 
knows a smattering of terms, that he has a ge. 
neral knowledge of a subject ;—than trusting 
to the.authority of books, without personal in- 
vestigation of facts,and arguments. These 
three latter points were strongly urged on the 
attention of the students.* 








FINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Calligraphy. ,, Lacey, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
WE have lying before us a beautiful piece of 
penmanship, designed and engraved on steel 
by H. D. Smith; surrounding a miniature por- 
trait of William IV., and commemorative of 

His Majesty’s accession to the throne. 


Mr. G. Bennett, as Cassius. Drawn on stone 
by W. Sharp, from the original by G. F. 
Stroehling. Dickinson. 

As far as we can judge, having seen Mr. Ben- 

nett only on the stage, a very correct resem- 

blanee. 


Sketches from Life. By R. Cruikshanks and 
others. Steill, Berger, &c. 

Bur so-so. The subject of one of these 

sketches is much too painful for graphic illus- 

tration. 


One Hundred Cuts to the Comic Annual. 
Lace 





Ye : 

ScarceE.y subjects for legitimate criticism ; 
certainly not: subjects for grave criticism. It 
is impossible for the pen to give an adequate 
idea of these whimsical productions of the pen- 
cil. We do not envy that solemnity of visage 
which they would not disturb. 

Morning. Drawn on stone by W. Sharp, 
from the original Sketch by John Hayter. 
Dickinson. 

WE do not know which more to admire, the 

taste and elegance of this pretty little drawing, 

or the skill and delicacy with which it has been 
transferred to stone. 


ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


TueE first meeting for the season, of the Art- 
ists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione, took place 
on Wednesday, at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
It was well attended, and a considerable num- 
ber of works of art were laid upon the tables. 
The “ amateurs,” however, as. usual, con- 
tributed to the evening’s entertainment far 
more largély than’ “ thé artists.” Indeed, 
with the exception’ of a bust, and a model of 
the hand of the late J. Jackson, R.A. by Mr. 


of this lecture, we take no edi- 
between the able lecturer and 





“* In giving an analysis 
nial shase in the contest 





classification, &c-—Ed. Ly G. 


to’ 
his opponents, respecting 





H. B. Burlowe, a few studies by Mr. Wood, 
some miniatures by Mr. Ward, after Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence, and a portfolio of sketches by 
Mr. Frederick Nash—the whole supply was 
from the walls or cabinets of the collectors. 
This is not.as it should be. The object of the 
institution—and in this consists its only real 
value—is to enable those who are working 
from day to day in solitude, and apart from 
such as may encourage and assist their efforts, 
toexhibit proofs of their abilities and progress 
in a profession that must be, of necessity, more 
than any other hidden from the public eye. 
Such societies may lead to very beneficial re. 
sults; but not unless the young as well as the 
more advanced student considers it a part of 
his duty, at the same time that it is essential | 
to his interests, upon such occasions of social | 
intercourse, to give proof of what he is doing, | 
or has done. Of the seventy members, per-| 
haps forty are professional ; yet it is rarely that | 
adozen contribute aught but their company ; | 
and the conversasione would be little better than | 
a meeting to eat toast and drink tea, but for the 
generous assistance of a few individuals, who 
ransack their portfolios, and select the choicest 
works for the inspection of all who may be 
present. Mr. Morant, ‘a liberal patron of 
British art, Mr, Griffiths of Norwood, another, 
Messrs. Boys and Graves, the printsellers, and 
two or three other gentlemen, are, in fact, the 
chief supporters of the Artists’ and Amateurs’ 
Conversazione: the artists must therefore 
pardon us if we charge them with ingratitude, 
as well as want of policy, in the indifference 
they have so generally manifested towards a 
society formed almost exclusively for their be- 
nefit. The collection on Wednesday, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the drawback, was of 
high interest. The more remarkable of the 
works we may find space to notice. A fine 
and highly-finished painting by Mulready, 


the subject from St. Ronan’s Well, and in. | 


tended to form one of the illustrations to the 
Waverley Novels; a number of sketches by Mr. 
F. Nash, principally from continental scenery 
arich drawing of Venice, and another of the 
Lake of Como, by Stanfield; the Crucifixion, 
by Martin; a delicious picture of a young 
maiden in the costume of the .reign of George 
the First, by Mr. Stone ; two excellent drawings 
of interiors, with figures, by Cattermole; the 


Rising of the Nile, by David Roberts; an/| 


exquisite copy, by Derby, of the famous Earl 
of Derby and his Countess—the gallant de- 
fender of Latham House; copies from paint. 
ings, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, of the Countess 
of Blessington and the Marchioness of Lon. 
donderry, by Mr. G. R. Ward; an admirable 
bust, by Mr. H. B. Burlowe; some exceed- 
ingly clever sketches from the life by Mr. 
Wood ; a copy, by Mr. Nixon, of Hogarth’s 
painting of Thomson the poet; the noble 
print recently published from Wilkie’s picture 
of the Chelsea Pensioners ; and a large quantity 
of engravings. 

_ Several new members have been elected 
since last year ; among others, Lord de Tabley, 
who, we rejoice to hear, is following the course 
of his father in his appreciation and patron- 
age of art; Mr. Collins, R.A., Mr. Derby, 
Mr. F. Nash, and Mr. John Hayter. 


———— 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

On the Nature, Progress, and Treatment of the 
Cholera Morbus, or Pestilential Cholera. 
Tue Pestilential Cholera, which has ravaged 
nearly all Asia, and a part of Europe, during 
every grade of atmospheric temperature and 
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humidity, in every vicissitude of weather and 
of season, and in every kind of locality, cannot 


date further back than 1817, when we see it 


taking its direful and mysterious origin at 





the 8th of December,- of the. 10,000 fighting 
men of which the army was composed, 764 
alone had fallen victims ; and of the camp fol- 
lowers about 8000 perished, or one-tenth of 


Jessore, a populous and unhealthy city in the) their whole number. It appears, that though 


| became malignant and infectious; or whether 
the pestilent cholera is distinct from all visita- 
tions of the disease to which the name of cho- 
|lera has been attached, is an abstract consi- 
|deration of little practical utility: it is suffi- 


cient that the study of the development and: 


| the progress of the disorder has demonstrated 
| the existence of malignant and;infectious pro- 
| perties, which have not hitherto been found 


centre of the Delta of the Ganges. Whether: 
| the Indian cholera, sporadic in certain seasons, 


a change of quarters produced a beneficial in- 
fluence on the army, the disease had run 
through its course of infection before the banks 
of the Sinde were quitted. The cholera took 
a direction across the Deccan; at Husseinabad 
the mortality was very great ; it also proceeded, 





southerly, to the city of Nagpore. From Sau- 
gar, adhering to the neighbourhood of the 
|Chumbal, it attacked Sonara, and finally 
jreached Kota, which is built upon a solid 
‘rock. Another branch, after ravaging the left 


to accompany the Indian cholera or the cholera division of the army and the Nerbuddah field- 
morbus of this country; and as ‘‘all the at-| force, spread through the states of Nagpore 
mospheric phenomena and other circumstances! and Poonah, to the Presidency of Bombay ; 
(to use the words of Mr. Seott, the editor of | having traversed the peninsula of India in a 
the numerous and able reports transmitted to | year from the date of its appearance at Cal- 
the Madras Medical Board), brought under|cutta. While the interior of Hindostan was 


the head of occasional causes, have with little 
| or no interruption existed from the beginni 
|of time (qua@re, from the remotest periods 
| until now, 
| cholera, consequently the superaddition of a 
| mew cause must be Inferred.” 

‘some pestiferous diseases is lost in the ob- 
|scurity of antiquity; but others have both 
originated and disappeared within the periods 
| of historical traditions ; and others, again, be- 


4 


without producing the pestilential | the northern provinces of Hindostan the cholera 


| thus desolated, the disease extended itself along 
‘the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, and 
jreached Madras on the 8th of October. In 


travelled to Degrah, Delhi, and Jeypore, and on 


The origin of | the western banks of the Jumna; and among 


many of the towns in the Doab its progress 
| could be distinctly traced from place to place. 
| From the bay of Bengal the cholera extended 


| eastward along the coast of the Asiatic conti- 


| long only to modern times—as the yellow fever ' nent, and through the islands of the Indian 
| and syphilis, which continue to exercise their | ocean, to the farther boundaries of China, aud 


fearful ravages; and among these we may 
|rank the pestilential cholera, one of the ‘most 
|disastrous diseases that ever afflicted the 
human race. 


;to-Timor, near New Holland. In the year 
| 1818 the malady had appeared in Arracan ; 
|in 1819, in Penang, Bankok, where 40,000 


| persons fell victims to its ravages ; and in April 


| On the 28th of August it was reported to | 1820it was in Java; in October, Canton was in- 
{the government that a malignant species of  vaded; and in the succeeding year the conta- 


| Jessore, and that it was attacking all classes 


|ants were well accustomed to the inroads of 


|the common cholera, but they fled from the 
‘attacks of this malignant form of the disease, 
| and business was abandoned for a time. Many 
,cases of cholera had occurred in Calcutta as 
early as the middle of August, but it was near 
the end of the month before the malignant 
disease began to spread ; and the opinion, since 
combated by many medical men, obtained at 
| the time, that it had been imported from Jes- 
|sore. An official notification of the existence 
of the malignant cholera in Calcutta was not 
forwarded till the 15th of September. 

From January to May 1818, the contagion 
extended its ravages in the province of Bengal, 
from the eastern limits of Purneah Dinagepore 
and Silhet to the extreme borders of Balasore 
and Cuttack, and from the mouth of the Ganges 
| nearly to its confluence with the Jumna. The 
pestilence, leaving Bengal, penetrated along the 
Ganges, its navigable tributaries, and the high 
roads, into the interior of the coun At 
Benares 1500 persons perished in two months. 
In the district of Gorriakpore 30,000 died 
in half that time; and it  visited,. with 
equally fatal results, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Agra, Muttra, Meerut, and Bareilly. 
On the 6th of November, the disease shewed it- 
self in the army assembled under the Marquess 
of Hastings at Bundlecund, a portion of the Al. 
lahabad province. The amount of the deaths has 
been much exaggerated. From Mr. Kennedy’s 
account,* we find that from the day of attack to 





* The History of the Contagious Cholera, with Facts 


explanatory of its Origin and Laws, and of a rational 
method of Cure. By James Kennedy, Surgeon. London, 
1831. Cochrane and Co.—A most admirable perferm- 





cholera had appeared in the populous town of gion entered Pekin. 


By November 1823 it 
had traversed the Mollucca, or Spice Islands, 


of the natives indiscriminately. The inhabit- | including the island of Timor, where it ap- 


| pears to have attained the south-eastern limits 
of its progress; but, still pursuing its north- 
eastern course, it continued for several years 
| to ravage the interior of China. By 1827 it 
had passed the Great Wall, and desolated 
several places in Mongolia. Soon after its ap- 
pearance in the southern parts of Hindostan, 
the pestilence passed from the coast of Coro- 
mandel to Ceylon; and during December 1818 
and the earlier months of 1819, it prevailed in 
that island with a degree of virulence not pre- 
viously surpassed. Here, as in the Hooghly, 
the shipping was affected ; and the disease was 
carried by the Topaz frigate to the Mauritius. 
This is the occurrence which Dr. Johnson 
treats in the Times of the 29th Oct. as ‘‘ one 
of the grossest impositions on the credulity of 
mankind that ever was foisted on the public 
ear.” Muscat, a sea-port town of Arabia, was 
the first stage of the advance of the pestilence 
towards Europe. In this town it destroyed 
60,000 persons, many of whom expired ten 
minutes after its invasion. From Muscat it 
spread to the different parts of the Persian 
Gulf, to Bahrem, Busheer, and Bassora. At 
this latter place 18,000 individuals perished, of 
which 14,000 died in a fortnight. From the 
Persian Gulf it extended inland in two direc- 
tions, following the lines of commercial inter- 
course. On the one hand, the malady was 
propagated from Busheer into Persia; on the 
other, it pursued the course of the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates into Asiatic Turkey. The po- 


ance, containing a valuable account of the origin and 
rogress of the disease, more especially as it exhibited 

Teel? in our Indian possessions, and of the treatment 

pursued with the greatest success in those climates. 
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a eC 
pulation of Shiraz was, 40,000 souls; of these 
6000 perished in the first days of the attack. 


During the winter pan penta nope wd 
stagnant, and broke out: agaim ‘insthée ensuing 
spring (1822). Mosul, Beri, Aentab,andA leppo; 
were next infected. In Persia,.during ;the 
month of September, the pestilence axtended 
to the north of Teheran, in, Kurdistan, and 
Aderbejan. In the simmer; @nd..autumn, of 
1823, Diarbekr and Antioch ‘were attacked ; 
and it ravaged many of the ‘towns, situated 
on the Asiatie: shores of the Mediterranean. 
In the month of Angust it also extended, 
In an opposite direction,».as far as Baku, 
on the borders of the Caspian Sea. Lastly, 
in the month of September, it, broke out in 
the town of Astrakhan, where it continued 
to manifest itself until the rigour of .winter 
destroyed this branch of the pestilence, and with 
the Syrio-Egyptian it disappeared. for. the time 
being. It appears to be in Persia where the 
germs’ of the disease were preserved, and where 
it reappeared, every. year for several years in 
Succession, prevailing to a greater or less extent 
in localities that had been previously infected. 
The stream that penetrated into the heart of 
Europe,: and which now. threatens our own 
shores, began on the western side of the Caspian, 
and extending northward ravaged the Tauris. 
Afterwards, crossing the Russian frontier into 
Georgia, it entered Tiflis, and carried off several 
thousands of the inhabitants. Baku was again 
pre 3 and, on the 20th of July, the pestilen- 
ti era a once more in the city of 
Astrakhan. tir s 

In Russia, the disease observed the same laws 
that had marked its progress in India and in 
other countries. Adhering for some time to the 
route of navigable rivers and high roads, it as- 
cended the Volga to where that river approaches 
the Don, where:a branch took an overland 
course, and diverged up and down the river. 
On. the Volga, Tsaritzin, Saratov, and Novo- 
gorod, were invaded in the month of August ; 
Kostroma, Jaraslaw, and Moscow, in Septem- 
ber ; Samara, Sinbirsk, Kasan, and Vladimir, in 
October. 1t appears that the unclean habits and 
thick clothing of the Russians materially affected 
and almost neutralised. the beneficial influence 
of the winter. In the-summer of 1831, the pro- 
gress of the pestilence has been exceedingly ex- 
tensive 3it;ptoceeded in two branches, the one 
from Volegda, on the-Dwina river, to Arch 
angel ; the other accompanied the Russian troops 
in the invasion of Poland. : In April, it .com- 
menced its ravages in Warsaw, reaching; Dant- 
zic and Riga:in May,!and»St. Petersburgh in 
June, It reached in. on the 3ist. of Au- 
gust ; while the Jassy and Bucharest branch was 
travelling. to. Vienna, where-it declared itself in 
September ; and ing very short time afterwards 
the disease had reached Altona and Ham- 
burgh.* In the former place, there had been, 
by the last accounts (Oct. 25th, 1831), only 
thirteen cases; and in Hamburgh, since the 
commencement, only 445, of which 213 had 
perished,—a proportion, as at ‘Mosvow, of nearly 
one half. There is, as We'shadllafterwards ex- 
pound, every reason to ‘believe;' that:in- more 
equable climates—in ‘countries where more re- 
gard is paid to convenience, cleanliness, and 
comfort—among people differing ini constitution, 
habits, and manners, as the western Europeans 
do from the eastern Europeans and from the 
Asiatic tribes, —the ravages of thisfearful malady 
will be much lessened.} and, above.all, amidst 
the charities of ‘social and domestic life, as they 
are found in our own.country, it is likely to 
prove a far less intractable and fatal disease 
than it has ever appeared elsewhere. 


We give a little comfort, after detailing the 
progress of the pestilential cholera, because we 
feel aware that the solace to the subsequent 
considerations on the contagious and infectious 
character of the disease, and on its nature and 
symptoms, must be sought for in a close atten- 
tion to the means recommended by experience 
and observation as preventive, and the remedies 
to be adopted in, case of an attack. 

The nature.of the pestilence is best inferred 
from a faithful history, of the phenomena mani- 
fested , by it. during..its progress, and of the 
changes which it produces in the organisation. 
Among the;most remarkable of the former, after 
its extensive, distribution, are. the independence 
which it, appears, to ;haye, of circumstances that 
generally, exert considerable influence on epi- 
demic, contagious, and infectious diseases. 

Unlike epidemics, it was not affected by lo- 
cality.5, its phenomena were the same at Mascata, 
in the,eentre. of the arid deserts of Arabia, and at 
Bussora,,amid the marshes of the Euphrates; 
at, Latuguie,..on,the, borders of the Mediter- 
ranean, and.at Kermanshah, in the centre of 


|Persia, 150. leagues, from any sea. It has at- 


tacked, withgut any diminution in its violence 
or its + towns like Kota and Merdine, 
situated. on.,high hills, far from any marsh, 
and well ventilated by,a dry air; and it has 
shewn. itself. in.others, as at Moussoul, on the 
Tigris,, where. the atmosphere is loaded with 
humidity... It has, attacked without distine- 
tion the: inhabitants, of villages. or of capitals, 
the, crews of the boats. on the Ganges or of the 
Volga, and ,those, of the,ships of the line in 
the Russian and ish fleets, Lastly, it has 
shewn itself under the same forms in pagodas, 
in caravanserais, in monasteries, in, barracks, in 
prisons,.in harems, in tents, and-in palaces. 
It has moved through countries independently 
of the race.of men, who inhahi Hay and 
has affected equally. the Hi 
the Monash ae 


the Chinese, 
urk,;.-the Sclavonian, the 


Scandinavian, and the, Teutonie tribes. 


This independence of the hygrometric state 
of the atmosphere, of climate, and, more or less, 
of temperature, combined with an almost total 
indifference to seasons, point, out the pesti- 
lential cholera.as.at once differing from all 
epidemical diseases; while we further find that 
it, ig.even, franked from the conditions of the 
yellow fever, which allow of its propagation 
only. in, the lower strata of the atmosphere. 
‘The .pestilential cholera traversed the plain of 
Malwa, which has 2000 feet of eleyation above 
the level, of the sea, and the plain of Nepaul, 
which, according to Kirkpatrick and Crawford, 
is 5000 feet above the same level. It pene- 
trated) to. Erzeroum, a city as lofty as Mexico, 
(7000 feet, Browne); and finally attacked the 
hermitages on Mount Ararat. The P sem 
against, the contagious nature of the disease 
are equally numerous,—we mean the propa- 
gation of the disease by contact,—not so with 
regard to its infectious characters, or the propa- 
gation from the atmosphere where the disorder 
exists, or from the effluvia of a single indi- 
vidual. res esohua 

We must first of all premise,.that the exist- 
ence either of infection. or contagion is an 
inference drawn from the, phenomena of dis- 
ease. If a vapour or, gas,.can) he contagious, 
then the pestilential pe is, so; but not in 
the restriction which should be given to that 
term ; though in beth cases, if the infectious or 
contagious character of a disease cau be, de- 
duced from well-attested facts, of the com- 





* The Syrio-Egyptian branch has also broken out with 





renewed fury. At Cairo, from the 19th of August to the 
lst of September, above 9,000 persons had > 


nerd 
munication of that ‘disease by coming into 
roximity to, or contact with, a person affected 
y it, the same fact cannot be disproved ; be. 
cause others have been placed in similar cir. 
cumstances and have “not had the disédse, 
The history of the progress, and’ the pheno. 
mena of propagation, of the pestilential cholera, 
do not go to shew*that actual’contact is ne. 
cessary for the copiiitthication of the malady; 
on the contrary, M,*Foy, and some of the 
medical men who Visited Warsaw, ‘failed: to 
propagate the malady ‘by inocnlation,’ or’ by 
tasting the matters votiiited by the affected ; 
and M. Pinel inoculated himself, not only 
with the blood of a person labouring under 
pestilential cholera, but also with the mucus of 
the intestines taken from the body. -If, then, 
this remarkable and malignant disease is nei- 
ther endeniic, that is to'say, peculiar to any 
country, epidemic,’ prevailing at particular sea. 
sons, of tontdgtons, Coimunicated by contact, 
and ‘yet thé Bae ow ‘of its origin and. pro. 


ess. mark‘ Ttas propagated by the intercourse 
of nitioti¥ "aia agg = eh of ‘men, iit 
must be simply infections, and’ that’apparently 
not at t, distati¢es 5. and Drs: Russell and 
Barry, in’ their: latest reports, seem to think, 
not even inféctious from the clothes or apparel 
of a diseased person’; ‘but thisis liable to some 
doubts: ‘Ispahan’ saved itself by denying en- 
trance to an affeétéd ‘caravan, which took the 
disease'to Yezds the German colony of Sa- 
repta inte ‘all communication, and-was 
si taedlnad ? the Francs, having shut them. 
selves up‘in the ‘towns of Syria which: were 
affected, escaped the malady; in’ India ‘the 
inhabitants of ‘jails have also ‘been known to 
escape the ‘pest’; and in the”town of Permoki, 
some prisoners being’affected by the disease, a 
sanitary cofdon was plated round the prisons, 
and the towh from infection. 

e bofly ‘may receive infection in several 
different ‘ways: by food, “by the absorbents, 
or by the respiratory “system. The symp- 
toms of the disease; atid the pathological appear- 
ances of the ‘stomach and intestines,'led some 
to think that''they were’ the’ seat of the dis- 
ease; but this ‘opinion was not supported by 
a Sufficient ‘number of ‘correlative facts to be 
ever much in vogue: ‘ The’ sudden coldness 
and clamminess Of the stirfacé of the body, from 
the determination of the blood to the larger 
organs ; thé ‘annihilation of the pulse at the 
wrist and templés’;' the incapability of drawing 
blood from the superficial veins; and the ob- 
struction of the exhaling system,—combined 
with the fact, that the naked races of mankind, 
the Hindoos, for example (four millions of 
Whom are said’ to have fallen victims to the 
disease), were most exposed to its attacks,—led 
others’ to consider the skin, or the absorbent 
system, as the first affected by the infection. 
i is a éuridus fact, that the arrival of this 
pestilence at Moscow was preceded by a cloud 
of little green flies, which darkened the air, 
and covered persons from head to foot when 
they entered ‘the street, and which are known 
in Asia as flies of the plague. These flies have, 
by some ‘medical men, been thought to have 
a‘considerable infinence in. propagating the dis- 
edse: Dt: Hahnemann also supposes the dis- 
éase’ to“be™cansed by ‘insects, but which are 
invisible’ #6 the naked eye, and adhere to the 
ait, skin and cothési In this case the use 
of camphor th vapétr; friction, and internally, 
would be inditated. “9 Foe 

Thé Russian ‘wnediea? men thought, from post 
wnortem examinations at Astrakhan, that polypi 





~ © Neale on Animate Contagion. The Egyptian plague, 
similarly infectious, is attended by a similar phenomenon. 
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uniformly found on both sides of the 

spinal marrow ; and the same parasitic growths 

have been found to attend the disease in India, 

only they occurred in the heart. They cannot, 

however, claim our attention as connected with 

the origin of the cholera. ' 

Mr. Kersmann also adyanced a theory founded 
upon the supposed absence of free acetic acid in 
the human blood, while. quantity correspond- 
ing to the,amount lost, eit _be traced in the 
intestines; /but the. exi of acetic acid, at 
any time;;in the human ;blood, is a new fact, 
© by. the most celebrated chemists, and 
liable to:very considerable doubts. 

It&ppeats much more probable, however, 
that the coldness of the skin, and loss of vital- 
ity in the surface of the body, are secondary 
symptoms, dependent on the affection of the 
heart, which. is simultaneous with that of the 
organs of digestion and assimilation, and which 
would appear to result. fromthe introduction of 
the poison through the, medium of the air or 
the lungs. Pinel proposes for a disease of this 
character the name of trisplanchnia, consider- 
ing it as an infeetion, of the ga of the 
great’ sym o,nerné, .. Aj writer in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review says, on this sub- 
ject, “¢ That the vital energy, of the nerves 
distributed to the, respiratory,the circulatory, 
and. the secreting organs, is either uncom- 
monly depressed or entirely annihilated, is 
shewn by the uniform and characteristic symp- 
toms constituting the malady.” . The state of 
the respiration, the coldness of the expired air, 
the retraction of. the, epigastrium, and. oppres- 
sion on the chest, indicate that, the collapse 
and congestion of lungs, ted by them soon 
after death, hes actually commenced during 
life. The.diminished aetion and constant pain 
of the heart shews (an, imperfect. action, of this 
organ, which,is no, longer, supplied With! ealthy 
blood; and this. s ion of pawer 1s accom- 

panied by a ‘total copstlony all circulating 
and secreting , actions. he organic class of 
nerves, which, forms:a sphepe of intimate union 
with each of its -parts,. supplies. the lungs, the 
heart, and. the, blood-vessels, and all the digest- 
ive, assimilating, and secreting viscera; and 
when powerfully impressed,in, any one part, 
experiences a co-ordinate, effect throughout the 
‘whole; Hence the sudden stoppage of all the 
natural secretions the, almost total cessation 
of circulation ; the loss of power in the stomach 
and intestines; the congestions of the | 
vessels and the lungs; the sympathetic effects 
on the brain ;, and, the. loss, of. all yoluntary 
power. The evacuations, and more especially 
the cramps and convulsions, which are some- 
times so powerful as to leave the patient, who 
died during an aceess, rolled up like a;ball, are 
efforts of nature, to, expel what is injurious, 
and torally what\is.sinking, and are connected 
with this sudden diminution of the vital powers 
and the congestions of the nervous centres. 
The symptoms will now be easily under- 
stood. They are—Jn,the head: a sense of 
weight, sometimes aching, in the frontal re- 
gions. The senses are mostly retained to the 
last. In the lungs: respiration.is difficult and 
laborious, embarrassed with sighs ; inspiration 
interrupted; voice almost lost; countenance 
full of consternation. Heart and vascular 
system: oppression and pain in the, region of 
the heart ; the action of the heart and arteries 
diminished ; no pulse at. the wrist or temples ; 
surface of the body and extremities cold ; mouth 
dry. Stomach: sensation of great, oftentimes 
of violent, pain at the epigastrium—(French 
authors always express itas an atrocious pain !); 
frequent vomitings.- Intestines and assimila- 


were 


ting organs: the abdomen swells; there is 4 
constant desire to go to stool ; pain on pressure ; 
soon a violent ejection of matters, first’ of all) 
green, then black, but often varying in colour ; 
deposition of a clayey-like substance, with a 
white slimy fluid, which is found to line the 
coats of the intestines; no bile. The patient 
sometimes perishes before any re-action ¢om- 
mences ; often before all the symptoms are de- 
veloped, which also undergo some slight vari- 
ations in particular idiosyncrasies. Re-action 
shews itself by pricking of the fingers and hands; 
extending to the wrist and fore-arms, to the legs 
and thighs, and to the lower part of the abdomen 
and thorax. Interital Heat's hiccough ; cramps 
of the arms and legs,’and of the whole body ; 
spasms of the stomach ‘and’ intestines. It is 
naturally to be supposed, that in a ‘violent pes- 
tilential disease of this kind, every fiinction and 
every organ is more Or ‘léss sympathetically 
affected ; thus the eyes are’stink atid glossy. 
(Dr. Smith says he could perceive a ring’ roand 
them previous to the attacks.)' Hridrrbayes 
sometimes supervene at the noses! Héartig is 
indistinct ; the tinge of the skin is'purplisty/and 
the nails are coloured; the'lips are livid} eye 
cannot weep; all the glandular system appears 
affected ; no urine is secreted’ or ‘discharged 
during the disease. Theré is trembling of the 
hands, and total prostratidn of § h. The 
examination of bodies whith' ‘have’ died’ of this 
disease exhibits the appearancés‘ which might 
be expected under these ‘circuthstiti¢es : ' con- 
gestion of blood in the vital organs; the’ langs, 
the heart, the liver; ulceration of the ‘coats, 
and spots in the stomach atid ‘intestines ;' bile 
in the gall-bladder ; seron’s fluids in the*ventri- 
cles of the braffi. The intestinés arid stémach 
have ‘als6"exhibited appearances of tieute in- 
flaritiatiby’. t SmIKe j 
Tn ‘the treatien?t f'this disease, ignorant as 
we dre Of itt eal Hiture, we must not-only ob- 
viate syiptoms, bit anticipate them from our 
knowledge of the course which they run in the 
gene ity of cases.’ On the first attack, bleed- 
ng Will rélieve congestion, will give the organs 
increased facility’ for re-action, and will proba- 
bly diminish the violence 6f that re-action ; but 
in a short time it’ may be very hurtful. The 
period when ft is too late to bleed will be marked 
by the loss ‘of ‘temperature ‘of the surface and 
extremities, which symptoms must be combated 
by friction. Catfiphorated spirits of witie in- 
crease the cold by their rapid evaporation’: dry 
frictions with hot flannels will be’ fottnd’ ‘to 
answer the purpose better. Vapour-battis;° if 
at hand; sinapisms of linseed-meal and ‘mas- 
tard, equal parts, to the feet, abdomef; und 
stomach ; blisters have been used betweeri'the 
shoulders—they should be tried, or thé toxa 
which has been applied in Russia to the s¢ro- 
iculus cordis) over the ganglion of the’ great 
sympathetic; artificidl heat; In tle internal! 
treatment, the inspiration of oxygen must be 
immediately resorted to, to restore the lungs to 
their functions. Nitrous oxide may likewise be 
used. The body may also be restored by hot wine 
and spices, or other gentle’ stimulants. If the 
first symptoms are accompanied with pain, lauda- 
num or extract of lettuce may be exhibited in 
moderate quantities, but in doses of rapid suc- 
cession : when the spasms come on, equal parts 
of laudanum and'su!phutic ether, or opium and 
camphor. Essential oils may be exhibited, 
more especially aaa Calomel in large doses 
was included in the treatment in India; it 
should not be dis ed here. The magis- 
tery bismuth has also’ been found of decided 
utility. Ifthe spasms continue, and the ejec- 
tions are violent, trust to large doses of ether, 








SO 
arjother diffusible stimuli, as phosphorus. dis. 
solvéd in oil. Use injections of the liquor am- 


‘moniz—and-stareh ; and apply externally hot 


fomen tations of ‘poppy-heads and hyoscyamus 
leaves? O11) |o evel 

“Wit tid ‘to’ the predisposing and exciting 
causesofthiedisease; they are alse involved in 
much obscurity: 

(It has ‘been’ said, ahd with much apparent 
plausibility, that the weak are more liable to 
the disease than the robust j but the very oppo- 
site ‘statement: has‘alyo been made,—and it cer- 
tainly appears that females are not'more liable, 
and, in general, not so much soyas men. In. 
deed, the ‘constitution ofa person, if by that 
term we mean’ the resources which he possesses 
against disease, "may affect the chances of his 
recovery, but not those of his being infected ; 
though there can belittle doubt, bat that what- 
ever tends directly or indirectly to debilitate or 
fatigue the body, whatever lowers: its vital 
energy— as excesses of every description, low 
and whiwholesome diet, (Ainslie Whitelaw has 
published some cases of cholera morbus pro- 
duced by eating bad rice,)—disposes' to the ope- 
ration of the exciting cause ofthe malady. On 
the other hand, whatever tends to support this 
energy, and preserve in their due regularity 
the healthy functions of the frame, serves to 
render it impregnable to this agent. . Those 
who dread not the attack of infectious disease, 
and who yet exercise sufficient prudence in 
avoiding unnecessary exposure, may: justly be 
considered as subject to fewest risks ; but expe- 
rience has shewn that no moral courage can 
avert its painful attacks. Difference of rank 
does not appear to affect its propagation, nor 
local habitations to avert its progress. 
Teheran it penetrated the palace—it ‘entered 
the haram at Shiraz—and it has ravaged the 
serail of Cairo. 

The affluent will be less exposed, because able 
to take more preventive means against »infec- 
tion: among these may be mentioned ‘ablutions 
with the chloride of lime and the chlorure of the 
oxide of sodium ; the mouth may _also be washed 
with the same lotion ; water impregnated with 
chlorine may be allowed to evaporate in the 
rooms. During the prevalence of cholera the 
use of Epsom salts should be specially avoided. 
In prescribing rules of diet, previous habits 
should always be taken into consideration. 
The man who has for years been accustomed to 
loxurious living and @ moderate allowance of 
wine, will certainly be less predisposed to cho- 
lera in continuing these indulgences) than if he 
hastily adopted a spare regimen; and the man 
who ‘has livéd abstemiousby will-have his: chance 
of‘exemption increaséd ‘by persevering in his 
abstemious ‘system.'Every extrenié, however, 
habitual or occasional,’ oughtto be guarded 
against. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Tue Love Charm on Thursday, by Planché, 
and Auber’s music adapted by Bishop, afforded 
a great treat to a full audience at this theatre. 
Mr. and Mrs./Wood, H. Phillips, Mr. Seguin, 
and Miss Field, sustained the principal charac. 
ters delightfully. The music is generally fine ; 
some of it very characteristic and beautiful. 
We have no time now for details: the opera 
was perfectly successful. 





COVENT GARDEX. 
Own Saturday a new drama, in two acts, called 
the Army of the North, or the Spaniard’s 
Secret, was performed for the first time. It 
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employers, and ¢ 
for a Spanish aide-de-camp. 


the incidents are few in number, and contain 
nothing either very novel or very striking. 
Keeley has a little part, (a cowardly consul,) 
which he makes very prominent; and Power, 
as an Irish colonel in the French service, fills 
up a trifling sketch with his usual talent. The 
scenery is good, and the performance was 
received without opposition. 
On the same evening Mr. S. Bennett made 
his second appearance in Simpson and Co. ; but 
we regret that we cannot confirm the favour- 
able report we had heard respecting him, In 
Simpson, at all events, he does not appear to 
advantage. It is a part that requires to be 
acted as it is written — neatly and pointedly— 
and not with the long pauses and occasional gri- 
maces which Mr. Beunett thinks necessary to 
exhibit. In low comedy he may probably be 
more at home; but, in truth, he is an un- 
worthy representative of the head of the firm 
of Simpson and Co, Mr. Mason acted Bromley, 
but by no means well : he seems to be an indus- 
trious andsensible young man; comedy, however, 
is clearly not his forte; and with Abbott and 
Wrench in the theatre, there is no occasion for 
his appearing in such characters. Miss Taylor 
was good in Mrs. Bromley, and Miss Lee 
respectable in Mrs, Fitz-allen; but the only 
sterling piece of acting in the whole comedy 
was the Mrs. Simpson of Miss E. Tree. This 
was really excellent ; and if comedies are ever 
to come into fashion again, we earnestly recom- 
mend to the managers to make more use of, 
and fairly to encourage, the constantly improv- 
ing talent of this lovely and engaging actress. 
On Thursday, Fra Diavolo gave us the wel- 
come début of Braham, supported by Wilson, 
Penson, Morley, Stansbury, Reynoldson, Miss 
Cawse, and Miss Romer. The whole beautiful 
music of Auber, executed in the best style, 
must render this opera one of the most popular 
on the stage; .end we ‘only regret that our 
hurry on a Friday prevents us from dwelling on. 
the superb. ai and excellent acting of 
Braham, the “ linked: sweetnesses”” of ‘Wilson 
and Romer, the:combined dramatic and musical 
talent displayed. by Miss Cawse, the buffo hu- 
mour of Penson, and, in ‘short, the ability and 
exertion of the whole corps. 





VARIETIES. 

Play-bills. —The warning in the regular 
play-bills printed by the printers for the the- 
atres is by no means unnecessary: we saw one 
of the unauthorised bills at Covent Garden on 
Saturday, in which nearly as many particulars 
were wrong as right : thus, in Simpson and Co., 
Mrs. Simpson was stated to be by Mrs. Gibbs, 
and Mrs. Bromley by Miss E. ‘Tree; whereas, 
in fact, the former was played (and admirably 
played) by Miss E. Tree, and the latter 
by Miss Taylor. Such forged bills mislead 

ers. 


Hood's Comie Annual is this year dedicated | “tions by J 


From this con- 
flict there arises, as may be supposed, @ cortain 
degree of interest, and the lady, we must ac- 
knowledge, does full justice to the author; but | impartially, ( 


* open to all 


pliance with the deci 


but the Comie Annual.” 


bought Probatt’s H 
Garden; very spacious premises, which, with a 


tion of this house, in the vicinity of the theatres, 
is a great advantage to an institution which con- 
templates their patronage’ and improvement. 
We are happy to,add, that the number of ori- 
inal members isbeing rapidly filled up, and 
that the subscriptions (so essential to the outfit 
of such a conéern) are paid in as fast as could 
be anticipated while so many members are out 
of town. 

Chevalier Neukomm. — We observe, :in the 
Harmonicon, that this gentleman, with whose 
musical compositions we have expressed our- 
selves so greatly delighted, and whose pro- 
ductions at the late Derby Festival obtained so 


whimsical style: ‘* The public in and Mr, 8 

Boo inary ak Jon in ee i [serps | Works, with the addition of all Ris latest Feeme etie 
fully informed, that in spite of Sir Peter Laurie, 
the Comic Annual, like the lord mayor, intends 
to come forward, for ‘one cheer more.’ It will 
appear in the same month with the new chief 
magistrate; and the usual quantity of prose 
and verse, with @ new service of plates, are in 


The Garrick Club..— This club is proceeding 
with its formation, under a committee of twenty- 
four noblemen and gentlemen, appointed at the 
genergl meeting; among whom the Earl of| 3e. silk; or 
Mulgrave, Lord Kinnaird, Lord E. Thynne, 
Sir George Warrender, and other distinguished 
individuals, take a very aetive part. They have 

otal, in King Street, Covent 


+ at necessary alterations, will speedily be ready 
for the reception of the Club. The eligible situa. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


is, as we intimated last week, from the pen 
of Mr. Planché;, but it is by no. means equal 
to the Brigand, or Charles the Twelfth, or, 
indeed, to any of his former productions. 
To enter into a detail of the plot.is unne- 
cessary: the principal weight of the drama 
lies upon Miss Taylor, who acts the character 
of a French spy, and whose purposes are alter- 
nately swayed by the duty she owes to her|active preparation for the occasion. 
he affection she has conceived 


A new 


of Cholera. 


The Family 


rer 


3 vols. 8vo. 


ls. sewed.. 
Bi phy. 12mo. 12. cloth; 16s, .— E 
pedi’ etropoli IL . 
-—Ackermann’s Forget Me Not for 1832, 12s. silk.— 


20s. 6d. morocco: coloured, 21s. cloth 
— Burke's Dictionary of the Extinct, 


t, 
Peerages of England, crown 8vo. li. 8. 
U. 10s. bds-—Hansard’ 


5 " - 
sion 1831, Vol. I. royal vo. 12. 10s. bds,; 1/. 13s. 6d. hf.-bd. 
—The Affianced One, by the Author of ‘ Gertrude,” 


A new and improved edition of 


to appear. 
A Latin Grammar, the Rev. Thomas Fi: 
“A Fran a a (ey ets ws om, 


edition of the Memoirs of the Duchess of 


ok new cdltion of the late Dean Gravere Lectures 
Four last Books of the Pentateuch. a 
The Rev. Mr. Stewart’s Narrative of his Visit to the 
4 South Seas in the United States Ship Vincennes, in 1999 
Having and 1830. 
twice served its office before, there is little 
necessity for any declaration of its unpolitical 
principles ;. but its studious aim being to be 
ties,’ it pledges itself to attend 
twelve shillings,) to any requi- 
sition that may be addressed to Mr. Tilt, 86, 
Fleet Street; modestly suggesting, that in com. 
spirit of the times, the 
purchaser should inquire for the Comic An. 


nual — the whole Comic Annual—and nothing en pate as ey on the vol Lona = 


of Traits and Stories of the 


A new edition, corrected, 
Irish Peasantry; with Etchings by Brooke. 
An eminent 
cation a little volume, to be entitled the Catechism of 
Health; or, 
with Observati 


announces for immediate publi- 


Plain and Simple Rules for its Preservation : 
ions on the Nature, Treatment, and Cure 


We have tried hard to reduce one of the prose tales of 
eedine tt oy = the limits of a quotation, without 
ng a 
satisfy ourselves. We must therefore defer, if not alto- 
gether abandon, the task; neither of which we can do, 


igment; but have not been able to 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Keepsake for 1832, 8vo. 21s. silk ; large » QL. 128. 6d, 
silk.—Bishop Maltby’s Sermons, 8vo. Tos. Gu. | bds.—Hon, 
John Byron’s Narrative of his Expedition round the 
World,~ 16mo. 4s. 6d." hf.-bd.—Affection’s Gift for 1839, 


5s. morocco.—Morgan’s Housek 


Topographer, Vol I. 12mo, 5s. cloth.—The 


Geographical Annual for 1832, 12mo. i cloth ; 


3 23s. . 
and 
's Mechanism of the Heavens, #vo. 

Debates, 3d series, Vol. 1V. Ses- 


ll. 11s. 64. bds—The Bouquet for 1832, 


10s. 6d. si1K.—Familiar Compendium of the Law of Hus- 
band and Wife, 8vo. 8. bds,—Laura Cunningham, 1mo. 
3s. 6d. bds.—Warren’s Annual 
folio, 8s. hf.-bd. cloth.—Four Dialogues of Plato, with 
English Notes, crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. bds.—Ordo Verborum 
to First and Third Books of Celsus, arranged by Dr. 
Collier, 32mo. 3s. 
royal 4to, 2. 2s. bds,—Alice Paulet, 
‘* Sydenham,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 11s. 6d. Bds.—Lightfoot’s 
Chart of History and oF folio, 3t. 3s. hf.-bd.— 
Maugham’s Manual of M 

loth "g 


armer’s Account-Book, 


bds.—-Fisher on the S -Pox, &c. 


the Author of 
0) 

Chemistry, 18mo. 10s. 

Defence of the Christian Religion 


c _ » 
12mo. 4s. cloth.—Brady’s Law of Debtor and Creditor, 
12mo. 58. bds. 





much celebrity, in the most liberal manner 
presented the copyright of his fine oratorio of 
Mount Sinai to the Derby Infirmary. 
charitable and generous an act ought not to be 
passed without public acknowledgment, and 
we gladly record it. The eritic in the Harmo- 
nicon speaks in almost rapturous terms of the 
oratorio; so that its publication is likely to be 
a source of very considerable benefit to the 
poor and suffering to whom it has been given, 
\, By Permission. The following pun, by a 
le lord, is inserted by permission. His lord- 
ship gn, being told that Exeter Theatre was 
burnt, exelaimed, “ Enter a fire; LEzit-a- 
Theatre.” 
In reply to a friend, who observed, * Surely, 
W——., you don’t take snuff?” 
Take snuff; my dear B——! Ay, and smoke cigars too: 
Did you e’er know a coxcomb that didn’t? Don't you? 
To the Same. 


George says, with looks of high disdain, 
That wit is borrow’d. Ah! ’tis true; 

But why should you, dear George, complain? 
None ever borrow’d wit from you, 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLIV. Nov. 5.} 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley announce a French edition 
of Paris, ou le Livre des Cent-et-un, of which the first 
volume has just appeared at Paris. The work is to con- 
tain a series of Tales, Sketches, and Essays, bya Hundred 
and One celebrated French living writers. 

A Compendious History of the Council of Trent, by 
the Rev. B. W. Matthias, A.M., Chaplain of Bethesda. 

new edition of the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue, 
with men, Soe Thomas Rudimann, M.A.; with Ad- 





to the Ki and is tas —_~ asta France, Soret, Tete Germany, Den- 





Longitude 


Latitude- ++. or 


Thursday-- 20 | From 42, to 65. | 2995 to 
Friday ---- 21 | —— 35. — 65, | 2985 — 29°88 
Saturday-- 22 | —— 35. — 52 | 2987 — 20-85 
Sunday---- 23 | —— 42 — 62. | 20-64 — 20-76 
Monday -- 24 | —— 35, — 62 | 2909 — 2006 
Tuesday -- 25 | —— 42. — 59% | 29°06 — 29-15 
Wed: 26 | —— 46. — 57. | 2954 — 29°48 
Prevailing wind, 8.W. 

Generally cloudy, with frequent rain. 

Rain fallen, -675 of an inch. 


Cuarves H. Avams. 
37 32’ N. 
3°51 W. of Grecnwich. 
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paper ; 


neither 


The plague 
turn to th’ 
Original P 


space. 
M. 





ought to have 


portant subject. 
to the present hour, was ini 


oetry 
Scientific Societies, dc. are necessaril 
sequence of the article on Cholera occupying so much 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
& We have this day given a précis of the CHoLERAs— 
we trust, though ee Laon and 
useful views yet presented to the public on this most im- 


» one of the most clear an 


A map of its p from iy 4 
i to accompany 


ut we are compelled to delay it till next week, 
when we shall 


ena 
through all its routes, climates, and dates. As we are 


ble our readers to trace the disease 


ts, drug-sellers, nor theorists, and entertain 


only one wish, that of furnishing the best information 
possible to our country, we beg 
this account to general attention. 


y to recommend 
in Egypt is not the Cholera: we shall also 


in our next. 


» Musical Review, Reports of several 
y postponed, in con- 


"T’. has wasted a good haltpeany cnth of paper by 
Oss. 


3 itisa 


“es verses 

G. H.'s suggestion has often been offered to us, and fre- 

p mer answered, that the practice would subject the 
cette to a heavy stamp duty, amounting to perhaps 

500i. a-year; and the information is always to be found 

in our list of new publications. 

Errats.—For Landscape, p. 700, col. 1, line 8 from 


701, col, 2, line 38-9, 


bott read Picturesqu eo 4 
ad ouetaoe teference,” the last word, not being Latin, 
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4l. 45+ 
31. 35. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ARTISTS, ARCHITECTS, and 


‘TSMEN. 
The pert tion has been given to the Manufacture of 
Drawing Pencils in Cedar by S. Mor and Co., who pledge them- 
elves to supply nothing er pure camnesee Lead ; thereby re- 





g those 
ing Pencils. All who wish to Te satisfied as to the 
cin Drawing Pom Pencils, may see them manufactured at No. 
Castle Street, Finsbury, which esta ow has the honour, 
exclusively, to supply all the Government a onl Ly a 
tail by 
rated Kingdoms 8 Ss. Mordan and Co,’s name is on each Pencil. 


[J ORNE’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 








In 3. few days will be aed aioe edition mae with 
oh aicinad Maker, vo 1. 8vo. price , 14s. boards, 
ROFESSOR LEE’S GRAMMAR of the 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, comprised in a Series of Lec- 
tures, ae from by best Authorities, and drawn principally 
from Oriental 8: for the Use of Students in the 
Universities. 


Printed for James Duncan, 87, Paternoster Row; J. and J.J. 
Deighton, and T. Stevenson, Cambridge; J. Parker, Oxford; 
and W. mereng, Bristol. 


helliched 


~ In 3 vols. small Bvo. ith Plates and 
Maps, price 18s. cloth boards, 


IT te Gast en 
By JOSIAH CONDER, 
Author of the “« Modern Traveller.” 
*¢ Conder’s Italy will in future be the travelling companion of 
mid man bent upon a th h in ion of that i 
land. He is the best compiler of the ‘— , and this is no small 
praise. Such compilation as Mr. Conder’s requires industry of a 
nature, considerable knowledge, a ‘methodical head, 











LIBRARY, No. 1, Queen Street, C 
of au extensive Collection of Works in the various Departments 
of Literature. 


Terms of Subscription. 
se {tows be ws he 18 


Books at a time 
3 ——. or 


30 in the 
Country. 
4s. sveseseses 20 ditto. 
dite eee ¢ sececccececcceescees 1B ditto. 
Ss seaiam oatne 2. 2s. per Annum, Li. 6s. the Half. Year or 
ye the uarter, are entitled to 4 Books at a time, i gNew 


judgment, taste. Are these qualities to be met with every where ? 

at the manner in which compil«tions are usually performed, 

and the question is answ Mr. Conder is the compiler of the 

* Modern Traveller,’ the best and completest geographical and 
descri tive work in any language.""—Spectator, April 188) 

e sincerely congratulate the public upon the ool of 

a pan, which really is an accurate 4 ee ter account of mo- 

dern Italy.”—Asiatic Journal, May 183! 


The Modern Traveller ; : ’ Description, Geo- 





azines, and Reviews. 
Works, Mag: » Catalogue, 3a. 








MUSIC. 
This day, for November, 
HE HARMONICON, Contents. 


Pigot—Song, 


»w, R 





Rondino, Lick! we {fro 

Mrs. Kerr—Canzonet, (MS.) Sue woe Tenuate 
Musical Literature. 

Memoir of Sebastian Erard—Paganini—Use of Platinum in Or- 
gans—Manchester and Cheltenham Concerts—Laporte and Spa- 
gaslesiesBoriey of New Music—Diary of a Dilettante—the Dra- 
ma, &c.—and an elaborate Critique on the Derby Festival, with 
an Analysis of Neukomm’s splendid Oratorio “‘ Mount Sinai.” 

London: Longman and Co.; and sold by all Booksellers. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Knowledge for the People. 
Elegantly printed, price One Shilling, 


OPULAR CHEMISTRY, (completed) ; 
being Part XII. of Knowledge for the People, or the 
Plain Why and Because. 
JOHN TIMBS, 


Ry 
Editor of ¢ I arte “ sary of Science,” dc. 





Chemistry, Part ve; 3 ated Parts I. to XII. of 
the above Work, for the Contents of which see the Wrappers. 
Part XIII. will commence Botany. 
- Published by S. Low, Py: Lamb's Conduit Street. 


Price Six Shillings, No. XVI. of 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
Contents. 


1. German Criminal Trials 11. Renier Michiel’s Venetian 
Festivals. 


2. Fourier on Heat: Tempe- 
rature of the Interior of the | 12. Memoirs of the Imperial 
E ‘ :~ of Sciences. of. 
t. Petersburgh. 
13. Grabbe’s Tragedies. 
14. —— 1 Commerce of 


Ger 
15. The Bishop o of Strasburg’s 


id sheCoxtainty of Reve-, 
ation. 


Miscellaneous Literary 
Py 


List xa ‘the 
Naebe. Works published on the 

. History of P: i Conti for the last 

ungary. Three Months. 

Published by Treuttel, Wirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho Square; 
and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street, Covent Gar- 
den; and sold by ali gn the 
Kingdom. 


arth. 
Chateaubriand’s Historical 
Discourses. Modern French 
Schools of History. 
» German Literature the 
léth and 15th Centui 
Foreign Policy of England 
—Mr. Can: 
. oe of nowledge in in 
France— Necessity of 
lic Instruction. 
+ Beethoven. 
The Pestilential Cholera. 
Nov. Testament. Gr. et 


3, 
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Of whom may be had, 
All the preceding Numbers of this interesting 
and popular Journal. Nos.I,toX. price 7s. 6d. each; and Nos. 


XI. to XVI. price 6s, each; or the Eight Vols. complete, boards, 
price 5l. lle. 


wt? Foreign Review, | Nos. I. to X, price 6s. 
“No. XVII. will be published in December. 


Davenport's Dictionary of Biography. 
In 1 very large vol. duodecimo, printed in double columns, em 


bellished with 355 Portraits, price 12s. in boards, .or 16s. in 
morocco, 


A DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, com- 
prising the most Eminent Characters of all Ages, Nations, 
and Professions. 
Crtedick: Pete m2. R. A: DAVEN CORT. 
a and sold wh Griffin and Co. G 





for Thomas Tegg, 
Dieses; and all other 


1, Historical, and Topographical, of the various Coun- 
tries of the Globe. In 30 vols. Price 8. 5s. cloth boards. 

New editions. of the different Countries may be had separate, 

rice 5s. 6d. per vol. cloth boards, as under :—Palestine, 1, vol.— 

yria and Asia Minor, 2—Arabia, 1—Egypt, 4c. 2—India, az 
Birmah, Siam, &c. 1—Persia and China, 2—Turkey, 1—Gr se > 2 
—Russia, 1—Spain and Portugal, 2—Africa, 3—United States and 
Canada, 2—Mexico and Guatemala, 2—Colombia, 1—Peru,;t~ 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 

** No work can be found in our language, or any other, equal to 
supply the place of the * Modern Traveller.’ ”— ry Gonxette. 

** Conder’s ‘ Modern Traveller’ is worth all the libraries taken 
together.”—Fraser’s Mayazine, August 1831. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row, 





Important Works oa Botany and os Rana Renan \ 
Published by Treutel, Wirttz, and Co. 
LANTA ASIATICE RARTORES, 
By N. WALLICH, M. and Ph.D. 

Nos, I. to VII). folio, with Twenty-five coloured Pistes each, 
and Descriptive Text. Price ofeach, 2l, 10s. To be completed 
in Twelve N 

2. Flora Boreali-Americana';:or, the Botany 
of the Northern Parts of British America. By'W..J.Hookex, LL.D, 
&c. &c. Parts1,toIII, 4to. 3l.3s. To be completed in Twelve 
Nambers. 

3. Icones Filicum ; Figures.and-Deseriptions 
of Ferns, &c. By Drs. Hooker eho Greville. Parts. 1. to.X. 

Tench eorcerelt a. 2. 


Folio, plain; WwW. 
Parts XI, and XII. will be cbtlehed shortly, and will 
camplete she Work. 

4. The Bétary of Captain Beechey's Voyage. 
By Messrs. Hooker and Arnot: PartI. 4to. Plates, price 15s. 

5. Hartwiecke» and .Gray; Illustrations of 
Indian Zoology. Parts 1. to Me Folio, coloured Plates, 81. 8s. 
To be completed in Twenty Par 

6. Zoological Researches and Ilustrations. 

oan peotas Esq. Surgeon to the Forces.. Parts I. to lV. 
Bs, 6d. each. 
~— Memoir on the Pentacrinus Europeus. 
me J. v. The Loo Esq. 4to. 28 
me Miscellany: By J. E. Gray, 
ms F. My 8. &c. &e. I. Sv. Plates, 3s. 6d. 
Syponcis Rep mtiliam 3 Part I, Cataphracta, 
By ry tay, &c. &c. ia Plates, 7s. 6d. 

10. Spiotiegis 2 Lisologica. By J. E, Gray, &c. 
Parts Land Li, 

ll. A Geological Manual. By Henry. T. 
De la Beche, Esq, 12mo, 18s, ‘ 
yl ararkee’a ¢ Didlionary in Miniature. meee ae 

In1 most beautifully printed pocket volume, price 6s. boards, 
7s. bound in roan, or 98. 6d. in Turkey morocco, 
ALKER’S PRONOUNCING ‘Dic-| 
TIONARY;, and Expositor of the Englith 
in which the Meaning of every Word is clearly explai 
the Sound of every Syllable distinctly shewn; 


tins a | rosea 
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Works now ready. 
HE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL for 
1833, ednitaining Ove Hundred Engravings from Steel. 
In small 8vo0. pri¢e, bound, ort (ou coloured, 2l4.; in 


The Affianced One. By the Author of 
“ Gertende.” 8.x6ls. 


The False Step. A Novel In 3 vols. 
Italy’ 3 Romantic Aswils, forming the New 


Series of the Romance of History. 3 vols. By Charles Macfar- 
lane, Esq. Author of eee in 1829,” 


The ‘King’s Secret. ‘By the Author of the 


« Lost Heir.” New edition, 8 
Edward Bull, Ney Punic’ Subecrigtion Library, 
olles Street. 


Terme of the Library. 
The Year.......+.. seosecens = ees 
Half Year . 
Quarter .o.e.sss 
The extra Supplies of Books at ‘this cmiensive Library ensure 
td Resible to 8 ‘own and Coun- 
pplicati Book Clubs and Literary 








&c. on 
Societies supplied. 





The 7th edition, carefully revised, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 
ll. ls.; or may be had eee were a him One to One 
dred Days, and One @, 7s. 6d. 

ABLES of IN’ TERES’ T, “eatodianod at Five 
per Cent, chewing at one view the Interest of any Sum 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand dag from One Day to 

Thirteen Years. To which are added, Tables for calculating 

Commission on Sales of Goods or Banking Accounts, from One- 

eighth to Five per Cent, &c. &c. 

By JOSEPH KING, Liverpool. 
Sold by aeaie and Co.; and C. Tilt, London; and 

G. and J - Robinson, Liverpool. 

Hereford Cathedral. 

R. BRITTON’S HISTORY and 
ILLUSTRATIONS of HEREFORD CATHEDRAL 
are published at 1/. 18s. medium 4to. and Three Guineas large 
paper; containing Sixteen gp rey by J. Le Kenx, &c. dis- 
playing all the Exterior and Interior Features of the Charch ; 

and also an Account of its History and A 

Bishops, Deans, 

‘evary Gazette for Sept. 17, » ing of this work, says: 

—** We strongly recommend the world of taste and elegant lite- 
rature not to delay discharging its arrears to an author to whom 
it,is so deeply indebted.” < ? 

The History and Antiga uities of Gloucester 

Cathedral. By the same Author. ith 22 Engravings by J. Le 

Keux, Esq. 2/. 10s. medium 4to.; 4 Guineas large pa 

Preparing for publication, to correspond in size, er ecedishinésit, 

and price, with the vol. on Hereford Cathedral 
The History and Antiquities of Worcester 

Cathedral. 

The names of Subscribers will be printed in the Volume, and 
received by the booksellers of Worcester, lage mag alvern, 
Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Birmingham 3 also by the Pub- 
lishers, Longman and Co.; J. Taylor; tnd a the Author, London ; 
where Prospectuses may be had, and some ef the Author's other 
Works seen. 


Tice 
ua- 





ae 








To Medical Students.—Ina 


HE LONDON MANUAL of MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

Comprising an Interlinear Verbal Translation of the Pharma- 
copeeia; with extensive Chemical, Botanical, Therapeutical, and 
Posological Notes, not ouly to the M enu- 
merated in that st Work, but ‘alee to those which have recently been 
introduced in Practice ; together with jks Treatment of Tests of 
Poisons, and an a the Theory of Fharma- 
ceutical Chemistry, &c. For Students. 

By WILDIAM MAUGHAM, Surgeon, 
_ Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 








FAMILIAR ‘COMPENDIUM. of the 
ating te we ET ot eet (3554 bovtilitens fof the Ce: Ce- 
for its hone oD Mey 9 of Crim. ‘Gen ” 


vigges—Ad 





Principles of a pure and cofrect Pronunciation; to whidt bre 
‘prefixed, Rules to be observed by the Natives ofireland, Scotland, 
London, for avoiding their Fespective woo of Speech ; 
to F for Knowledge ‘of this 
Dislouaiy. Anew edition, carefully coined and corrected, 
R. A. winter acd 
or of the * Biographical Dictionary,” &c. 
Chiswick? printed by C. Whittingham, for Thomas Tegg, 
Cheapside; and sold by R. Griffin Co.; and all other Book- 
sellers. ‘a* Full Aleemnenme 





in quarte, wi w ith Thirteen I En 
sv STEN? RORIGUL? TOE f from the 
gies Britannica, 7th a 
By JAMES CL. 
Adam Black, Edinbuir ; mye and M 1; Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. chn Cumming, Dubiin. 
the Twentieth Monthly Part of the Ency- 


ica is also published this day. 








Dr. Ure’s Dictionary af Chemist 
4th edition, in 1 very large vol. 8vo. embellished with Nine 
Engravings, price One Guinea in boards, 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and 
MINERALOGY, with their Applications. 
By ANDKEW URE,M.D. F.R.S. 
The an edition, with numerous Im 








provements. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; 
R. Griffiu and Co. Glasgow; ani sold by all Booksellers. 


ae 


x Powers ot ofa 
Husband my tie ra, he Pe i" 
of terof A ret Women, 


BA Paula » &c. To et eg ” 

) 6 Phird P; sing the Laws Felative to Breach of 
Promise of Marriage, Sedtetion on Coie of Women. The 
whole deduced from the most auth ill with 
some of the most poomloest, modern Cases, “aod brought down 


to the Present Time. 
By aSOLIC LrOB. 
Whittaker, Treacher; and-Co. A 





ve Maris Lane. 
New Burling ion “Street, Nov. 183) 
HE NEW MONTHL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. 

‘The November Number contains, among other interesting 
Papers :—Address to the Public—state of the Country—How will 
the Peers be gained? by a Keforming Member of Parliament— 
the Temper of the House of Commons, by a Member in Five Par- 
liaments—the Cholera Disarmed—Society—Why may we blame 
the Bishops othe Soo in which Canning See renatons on 
the French Peer: Ourselves, our Correspondents, and the 
Public—the World. as ét is; a Tale—Samuel Rogers, and his 
Works, with a Portrait —Cor with an Stu- 
dent — Pandemonium Polities— the King; ieee Govern- 
ment and Administration—the Derby Festival—the Annuals— 
Monthly Commentary on Men and Things: Journalism; the 
People’s Secret—the Actress Countesses—the Cholera in the Ga- 
zette—Low Prices—Sidney Smith too good for a Bisho shop—New 
——- of Irish Cavalry—Servants’ 

Hymn—Lionism in London—the Bugbears of the Month—the 
Olympic Dorset Election, &c. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Beatiey, New Burlington Street. 











upon 
Service Journal, Jul: a5, 
for Robert C: ee and Whittaker and Co. 


tt of _Z Wine = nc oy in 1830, 

hay Ronan’ ote ‘3 wal seni cha oon nat given with the First Vol 

2. Waverley Novels. Volume Eleventh of 
the New Ise, com Part of Old Mortality and the Heart 

3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works, 11 vols. 
Svo. 6/.; and 11 vols. 18mo. 8, 3s. 


Also, 

Vol. XI. separate, (lately published), 8vo. 
184; 18mo. 9¢ 

4. Capt. Basil Hall’s Travels in North Amp- 
rica, 8 vols. 8d edition, 11. 11s. 6d.; and Plates se; te, 10s. 

5. Sir Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 


Pracntoth wt Be the Aathor (Ot J 


i a. Tale. By the Author 
“a « Inheritance.” 3 vols. 1/. 11s. 6d. si 
he Cook's Oracle.. A new edition, 


aire Dalgairns’ Cookery. A new edition 
Js. 6d. 


9. Burnes’ Visit to the Court of Sinde, and 
History of Cutch. Maps. 8vo. 9s. 
New Novels by the Author of Waverley. 
Nearly ready, in 4 vols. and to be had as above, 
Tales of My Yandlord, collected and arranged 
by Jedediah Clelshbotham. Series the Fourth and Last. 


Contents. 
£ Gee Ramet Pre. A Romance. 
astle Dangerous. A Tale. ’ 


= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCI. 


was peared on Weiinesday 
ops sonane ‘Albemazle wie eevee. 


the same time lished, 
Nos. LXXIX. and LXXK. of the Quarterly 
Review, (fotming the Indetefrom,Vol, XXI. to XL.) 


a 








The following New Wo Works acejur plished by Mau. 
D* Re “$8 MEMOIRS of the great 


EY. The Third and concluding Vo- 
mbelitahed with a ~~ Portrait of Queen 


Ta 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, in a Series of Letters from 
a Father to his Sons. s.seuten: 


Printed for C., J., G., hh ington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
a, and Water! oo Place, Pall Mall. cae 


In 2 vols. vo. with 2 Portraits, wed by Dean, price 
a 


[HE LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CRAN- 
MER. 





Chaplain in O: t His sMajest ape of York, 
mea acer s ye 2 


Printed for C., pt <3 t. Paul's C hyard 


REATION n DISPLAYED, @ Poem, in 
With Pad wy Hey _ ate Palette, 


Bya TRINITARIAN, 
Longman and Co. London; and Lovesy, Cheltenham. 





BOOKS IN THE oS aee. 


IFE and WORKS of BYRON. 
Engravings, La vp maple por pan akg + na 
and Works of Lerd Byron, to be published in Mon 





o Werdco Place, Pall ein 


with the New Edition of the Ware ~e 
tr. Mr. Murray, and of every Bookeel eller and Ne New 
Wi 





a Ni -4 — 


DVENTURES «1 on the COLUMBIA 
id f Si: 
Yearson _ at eh Side of the ‘Rocky sin among warious 
Tribes of Indians hitherto sain ; together with a Journey 
across the American Continen 
By Ross "eee Esq. 





The Bravo. A Venstion Story. a .& 
Author of the “ Spy,” the “ Pilot,” the ‘“« Water Witch,” ~~ 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 

The Lives of celebrated Female Sovereigns, 
inctenios new and curious Particulars at Sonmne of Sicily, Jo- 
anna II. of N; Naples, Tasbelie of Castile, eag | = of Scots, 
Elizabeth, Christina of Sweden, Queen Anne, impress Maria 
Theresa, the Empress Catherine Il. of Russia, &c. &c. By Mrs. 


Frenkenstein. With a New Introduction, 

taling oi gh the e are, by the Author, and con- 

a Aug rt yron, &c.; and the First 

Part of the Ghost Seer, ‘byt chines wins a Biographical and Cri- 

Sketch, in small vo. neatly — price 6s. forming the 
inth Volume of the ie 


Captain. Beeche ey ’s Voyage to the Pacific; 
forming the Completion of the Polar Voyages undertaken by ander 
of the British Government. 34 edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with nu- 
merous Plates, engraved by Finden 

“« The most interesting of the whole series of expeditions to the 
North P. "— Quarterly Review. 


vI. 
2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. o! 
English Translation of Count Laval- 
lette’s Memoirs. Maye by Himself. 
“ We have perused thi: 
and ES ht.”—-Spectator. 
barn ‘and ‘and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
infant Hebrew Gram Grammar, mit with Points. 
4th edition of 
HE ‘SCHOLARS ” “INSTRUCTOR — a 
Hebrew Grammar w 
By I TSRAEL LY" LYONS, , 
Formerly esther of the eee we Latghage in the University 
EN RY JACOB. 
rey » Duncan ; and sold 


Revised and 
ww: Printed a 
ul’s Churchyard, and 


C., J., 
ge F. Rivington, Yi 


aterloo 





Burke's Dictionary of the Extinct, Dormant, 
py pn my mae es a wee. A necessary Com; 


Memoirs and Remains of Lady Jom Jane Grey, 
By Sir Harris Nicolas. ne 


The Earl of Munster’s Memoirs of the late 
War; with the Personal Narratives of Captain Cooke of 
Ph & ent, and of Lieut. Moodie, H.P. 2ist Fusileers. 


Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court of ‘King 
Charles1I. By Mrs. Jameson. PartIV. Embellished with Por- 
traits by the most distinguished Artists. 


VI. 
A New and Iilustrated Edition of the Naval 
Sketch-Book; or, Service’ Afloat and Ashore. With Twelve 
Humorous umorous Designs. In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. bound. 





12mo. 18s. in rich crimson silk, 
TER’S WREATH for 1832; a 
Pieces, Con- 
it day, 
in the 








ae 


W. Linton ....E. Goodall 
Roberts ....A. Freebai: 


» Barret . 
.-+-Vandyke ......E. Smith. 
a Co. ‘iverpect Lane, London; 


AP ee eeeeeeeres 


Whittaker, 





Handsomely printed in 2 large vols. ate. wich a s Porswnit, 
ELIF engraved age wl 
HE LIFE and TIMES ‘of WILLIAM 
LAUD, D.D. ae ar ot Centenary. 
y JOHN P. LAWSON 
Printéé for C., J.,G., and e Penis Gh 
and Waterloo | Place, Pail Mal Ll. 








In 8vo. with Plates, price 16s. board, dedi 





d, by p 


to His 
ECTURES. on "the ELEMENTS of 
HIEROGLYPHICS and EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
e MARQUESS SPINETO. 
Printed for C., 


» G.,and St. Paul’s Church 





and Waterloo Place, London ; and sold by Deightons, and a4 . 


veason, Cambridge; and Parker, Oxford. 


Burke’s Works complete, with hogan a 
In 16 vols. Fae I 61.1 


HE WORKS of the Right Honourable 
eg BURKE. 
Printed for C., 2G and F. Rivington, St. Beate Churchyard, 
anise a Waterloo Place, Pall Mal. 
lew Copies ma on royal paper, 
boards. Also several of the har Ss 
8vo. and 4to. to complete Bets 


ice Ol. 12s. in 
my and royal 


In 8v0. (0. price 128 ition, revised, of 


PAWABHRASTIC. TRANSLATION 
POSTOLICAL EPISTLES, with Notes. 
By rau? NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 
Warden of New 3 Collew Cait and ow Foxiey, Wilts. 
Printed op Dey 0 We yn got — 's Churchyard, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Aathor, 
Sermons on some of the Leading Principles 
of Christianity. 2d edition, 8vo. 12s. 





In 1 vol post 8vo. 12s.'in cloth, 
A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS 
a. a A a Authors, in om and — Lan- 
god Explanations. 


By HUGH MOORE. " 
Tocackan, and On ve aria Lane. 





$ autobiography with much eagerness- 


of Jan 
the he price of each \ of each Volume will be only y Five e Shillings.” neti wd 


Ist Ist will be 1 be publ ‘ished, Eve 
T ‘RADITIONS: of LANCASHIRE, Second 
Series. ae 1% to the ie Ba Hon. Lord Stanley. 
J. ROBY, 

an a niedge | neg plan that tte concluding Series 

v rought out in a style in every respect 1, if 
rior, to the First Series of the Traditions Ha Labesskite te ee 
oe will engraved by Finden, from ronan by 
e Woodcuts by Williams, &c. from Drawings by 


Price, to Subscribers, royal 8vo. with Proofs and Etchings, on 
as anf den 4l. 48.5; -t ray 8vo. with Proofs only, on India paper, 
iy 8vo. 
few Se oft the First Series may still be had at 
the same prices. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, , Brown, and Green. 


Next week will be published, 
AMERON. A Nove. In 


3 vols. 





Lives of the Italian ‘Poets. By the Rev. H. 
Stebbing. 2d edition, with several estiuenst Lives, including 
that of Ugo Foscolo. 3 vols. 


Conversations on ‘Intellectual Philosophy. 
3d edition, in 2 vols. price 16s. 
«« To the young these are invaluable.”—Literary 


Gaxette. 
Just pablished., 


The Anatomy of Society. By J. A. St. John. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. 
“« These compositions teem bg ef it, with the ——— 


and ill ofa and classical 
mind.”—Morni 


Heral: 
Printed for ie Bull, New Public Saecription Library, 
dish Square 








les Street, Caven 
afew days, pri 
ELECTIONS roe ‘the POEMS of 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Poet Laureate, &c. &c._ 
Lately - bifthed, 
Selections from the Poems of W. Words- 
worth, Esq. Chiefty for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
» Edward Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 
or) —--— —+_—__—__-— 
' Literary Novelties. 
The falowingNew Works are just ready for publication, by 
_ Messrs. Cotburn — Bentley, New Bur jurlington Street. 


2 vols. 
Bornes de “te DUCHESSE 
@’ABRANTE:! 
*,* A Tr Wo P e- 
collections of General ve unot, and as celebrated —— is hot 
paring, and will be published r afew days. 





Cavendish ; or, the "Pateician at Sea. In 
8 vols. post 8vo. im. 


A Visit to the South Seas, in the United 
States Ship Vincennes, in 1889 and 1830, "comprising Scenes in 
Brazil, Peru, Manilla, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, &c.; 
forming the most recent ie of the Christian Missions in the 
South Sea Islands. By C. S. Stewart, A.M. Chaplain in the 
United States Navy. 


Iv. 
Paris; ou, le Livre des Cent-et-un. 
*,* A Translation of the above, under the title of “ The Pari- 
sian Sketch-Book, by a Hundred and One —. is preparing, 
and will be.ready for wana immediately 


Alice Paulet. A Sequel to ‘* Sydenham.” 
By the Author of “Sydenham.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


vI. 

The British Dominions.in North America, 
including an Account of the Present State of U. and Lower 
Canada, New Branswick, Nova Scotia, the Islands of Newfound- 
land, Prince Edward, and Cape Breton. By Lieut.-Colonel Bou- 
chette, Surveyor-General of Lower Canada. In 2 vols. With 
numerous Plates, Plans, &c. 


‘VII. 

The Catechism of ‘Health; or, Plain and 
Simple Rales for the Preservation of Health ; to which are added, 
Observations om the Nature, Treatment, and Cure of Cholera. By 
an Eminent Physician. Ina small vol. rr set ° 


LONDON: ra onBiCk . 4. SCRIPPS, at 
the ior horn Fava see a Geen in ice, ad Betey~ ang Street, 
aw lon Street, Oxford 





J, MOVES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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